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Cuarter XXI. 
LADY DAVENANT, 


ie was a frequent custom with Lady Davenant to sit with the 

girls in the workroom in the morning. She liked to have a 
place where she could talk; she took an ex-professional interest in 
their occupation ; she had the eye of an artist for their interpreta- 
tion of the fashion. Moreover, it pleased her to be in the company 
of Miss Kennedy, who was essentially a woman’s woman. Men 
who are so unhappy as to have married a man’s woman will under- 
stand perfectly what I mean. On the morning after Harry’s 
most providential birthday, therefore, when she appeared, no one 
was in the least disturbed. But to-day she did not greet the girls 
with her accustomed stately inclination of the head, which implied 
that, although now a Peeress, she had been brought up to their 
profession and in a Republican School of Thought, and did not set 
herself up above her neighbours. Yet respect to rank should be 
conceded, and was expected. In general, too, she was talkative, 
and enlivened the tedium of work with many an anecdote illus- 
trating Canaan City and its ways, or showing the lethargic 
manners of the Davenants, both her husband and his father, to say 
nothing of the grandfather, contented with the lowly occupation 
of a wheelwright, while he might have soared to the British House 
of Lords, This morning, however, she sat down and was silent, 
and her head drooped. Angela, who sat next her and watched, 
presently observed that a tear formed in her eye and dropped upon 
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her work, and that her lips moved as if she was holding a con- 
versation with herself. Thereupon she arose, put her hand upon 
the poor lady’s arm, and drew her away without a word to the 
solitude of the dining-room, where her ladyship gave way and burst 
into an agony of sobbing. ; 

Angela stood before her saying nothing. It was best to let 
the fit have its way. When the crying was nearly over, she laid 
i _ her hand upon her hair and gently smoothed it. 
| ‘Poor dear lady!’ she said. ‘ Will you tell me what has 
| happened ?’ 
| ‘ Everything,’ she gasped. ‘Oh! everything. The six months 
are gone, all but one. Nephew Nathaniel writes to say that as | 
we haven’t even made a start, all this time, he reckons we don’t 
i count to make any, and he’s got children, and as for business, it’s 
| got down to the hard pan, and dollars are skurce, and we may 

come back again right away, and there’s the money for the voyage 
: home whenever we like, but no more.’ 
! ‘Oh!’ said Angela, beginning to understand. ‘And... 
| and your ‘husband ?’ 

‘There’s where the real trouble begins. I wouldn’t mind ! 
for myself, money or no money. I would write to the Queen for : 
! money. I would go to the workhouse. I would beg my bread in 
the street, but the Case I never would give up—never—never—~- 
never.’ 

She clasped her hands, dried her eyes, and sat bolt upright, 
the picture of unyielding determination, 

‘ And your husband is not, perhaps, so resolute as yourself?’ 

‘He says, “‘ Clara Martha, let us go hum. As for the title, 

I would sell it to nephew Nathaniel, who’s the next heir, for a 
week of square meals; he should have the coronet, if I’d got it, 
for a month’s certainty of steaks and chops and huckleberry pie; 
and as for my seat in the House of Lords, he should have it for our 
old cottage in Canaan City, which is sold, and the school which I’ve 
given up and lost.” He says: “Pack the box, Clara Martha— 
there isn’t much to pack—and we will goat once. If the American 
minister won’t take up the Case for us, I guess that Case may slide 
till Nathaniel takes it up for himself.” That is what he says, 
Miss Kennedy. Those were his words. Oh! Oh! Oh! Mr. 
Feeblemind! Oh! Mr. Facing-Both-Ways!’ 

She wrung her hands in despair, for it seemed as if her husband 
would be proof against even the scorn and contempt of these 
epithets. 

‘ But what do you mean to do ?’ 

‘I shall stay,’ she replied. ‘And so shall he, if my name is 
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Lady Davenant. Do you think I am going back to Canaan, City 
to be scorned by Aurelia Tucker? Do you think I shall let that. 
poor old man, who has his good side, Miss Kennedy—and as for 
Virtue he is an angel, and knows not the taste of tobacco or 
whisky—face his nephew, and have to say what good he has done 
with all those dollars? No, here we stay.’ She snapped her lips, . 
and made as if she would take root upon that very chair. ‘Shall he 
part with his birthright like Esau, because he is hungry? Never !. 
The curse of Esau would rest upon us.’ 

‘He’s at home now,’ she went on, ‘ preparing for another day> 
without dinner; groans won't help him now; and this time there 
will be no supper—unless Mr. Goslett has another birthday.’ 

‘Why! Good gracious! you will be starved.’ 

‘Better starve than go home as we came. Besides, I shall 
write to the Queen when there’s nothing left. When Nathaniel’s: 
money comes, which may be to-morrow, and may be next month, 
I shall give a month’s rent to Mrs. Bormalack, and save the rest for, 
one meal a day. Yes, as long as the money lasts, he shall eat 
meat—once a day—at noon. He’s been pampered, like all the 
Canaan City folk ; set up with turkey roast and turkey boiled, and. 
ducks and beef every day, and buckwheat cakes and such. Oh! 
a change of diet will bring down his luxury and increase his 

ride.’ 
. Angela thought that starvation was a new way of developing 
pride of birth, but she did not say so. 

‘Is there no way,’ she asked, ‘in which he can earn money?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘As a teacher he was generally allowed to be learned but 
sleepy. In our city, however, the boys and girls didn’t expect 
too much, and it’s a sleepy place. In winter, they sit round the 
stove and they go to sleep; in summer, they sit in the shade and. 
they go to sleep. It’s the sleepiest' place in the States. No, 
there’s no kind o’ way in which he can earn any money. And if 
there were, did you ever hear of a British Peer working for his 
daily bread ?’ 

‘But you, Lady Davenant? Surely your ladyship would not. 
mind—if the chance offered—if it were a thing kept secret—if not 
even your husband knew—would not object to earning something 
every week to find that square meal which your husband so natur- 
ally desires ?’ 

Her ladyship held out her hands, without a word. 

Angela, in shameful contempt of Political Economy, placed 
in them the work which she had in her own, and whispered : 

‘You had better,’ she said, ‘take a week in advance. Then 
cc2 
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you can arrange with Mrs. Bormalack for the usual meals on the 
old terms; and if you would rather come here to work, you can 
have this room to yourself all the morning. Thank you, Lady 
Davenant. The obligation is entirely mine, you know. For, 
really, more delicite work, more beautiful work, I never saw. Do 
all American ladies work so beautifully ?’ 

Her ladyship, quite overcome with these honeyed words, took 
the work and made no reply. 

* Only one thing, dear Lady Davenant,’ Angela went on, smiling. 
*You must promise me not to work too hard. You know that 
such work as yours is worth at least twice as much as mine. And 
then you can push on the Case, you know.’ 

The little lady rose, and threw her arms round Angela’s neck. 

‘My dear!’ she cried, with more tears. ‘ You are everybody’s 
friend. Oh! yes, I know. And how you do it and all—I can’t 
think, nor Mrs. Bormalack neither. But the day may come—it 
shall come—when we can show our gratitude.’ 

She retired, taking the work with her. 

Her husband was asleep as usual, for he had had breakfast, and 
as yet the regular pangs of noon were not active. The Case was 
not spread out before him, as was usual, ever since Mr. Goslett 
had taken it in hand. It was ostentatiously rolled up, and laid on 
the table, as if packed ready for departure by the next mail. 

His wife regarded him with a mixture of affection and con- 
tempt. 

‘He would sell the Crown of England,’ she murmured, ‘ for 
roast turkey and apple fixins. The Davenants couldn’t have been 
always like that. It must be his mother’s blood. Yet she was a 
Church member, and walked consistent.’ 

She did not wake him up, but sought out Mrs. Bormalack, 
and presently there was a transfer of coins and the Resurrection of 
Smiles and Doux Parler, that Fairy of Sweet Speech, who cowers 
and hides beneath the cold wind of poverty. 

‘Tell me, Mr. Goslett,’ said Angela that evening, still thinking 
over the sad lot of the claimants; ‘tell me: you have examined 
the claim of these people—what chance have they ?’ 

‘I should say, none whatever.’ 

‘Then, what makes them so confident of success?’ 

‘Hush! listen. They are not really confident. His noble 
lordship perfectly understands the weakness of his claim, which 
depends upon a pure assumption, as you shall hear. As for the 
little lady, his wife, she has long since jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the assumption requires no provf. Therefore, save in 
moments of dejection, she is pretty confident. Then, they are 
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hopelessly ignorant of how they should proceed and of the neces- 
sary delays, even if their Case was unanswerable. They thought 
they had only to cross the ocean and send in a statement in order 
to get admitted to the rank and privilege of the peerage. And I 
believe they think that the Queen will, in some mysterious way, 
restore the property to them.’ 

‘Poor things!’ 

‘ Yes, it’s rather sad to think of such magnificent expectations. 
Besides, it really is a most beautiful case. The last Lord Davenant 
had one son. That only son grew up, had some quarrel with his 
father, and sailed from the Port of Bristol bound for some 
American port, I forget which. Neither he nor his ship was ever 

-heard of again. Therefore the title became extinct,’ 

‘ Well ?’ 

‘Very good. Now the story begins. His name was Timothy 
Clitheroe Davenant, the name always given to the eldest son of the 
family. Now, our friend’s name is Timothy Clitheroe Davenant, 
and so was his father’s, and so was his grandfather’s.’ 

‘ That is very strange.’ 

‘It is very strange—what is stranger still is, that his grand- 
father was born, according to the date on his tomb, the same 
year as the lost heir, and at the same place—Davenant, where 
was the family seat.’ 

‘Can there have been two of the same name born in the same 
place and in the same year ?’ 

‘It seems improbable, almost impossible. Moreover, the last 
lord had no brother, nor had his father, the second lord. I found 
that out at the Herald’s College. Consequently, even if there were 
another branch, and the birth of two Timothys in the same year 
was certain, they would not get the title. So that their one hope 
is to be able to prove what they call the Connection. That is to 
say, the identity of the lost heir with this wheelwright.’ 

‘That seems a very doubtful thing to do, after all these 
years.’ 

‘It is absolutely impossible, unless some documents are dis- 
covered which prove it. But nothing remains of the wheel- 
wright.’ 

‘No book? No papers? 

‘ Nothing, except a small book of songs, supposed to be con- 
vivial, with his name on the inside cover, written in a sprawling 
hand, and misspelt, with two v’s,—‘ Davvenant,” and above the 
name, in the same hand, the day of the week in which it was 
written, “ Satturday,” with two t’s. No Christian name,’ 
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©Does it not seem as if the absence of the Christian name 
would point to the assumption of the title ?’ 

‘Yes: they do not know this, and I have not yet told them. 
It is, however, a very small point, and quite insufficient in itself 
to establish anything.’ 

‘Yes,’ Angela mused. She was thinking whether something 
could not be done to help these poor people and settle the case 

~ decisively for them one way or the other. ‘ What is to be the end 
of it?’ 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Who knows how long they can go on? When there are no 
more dollars, they must go home again. I hear they have got 
another supply of money: Mrs. Bormalack has been paid for a 
fortnight in advance. After that is gone—perhaps they had 
better go too.’ 

‘It seems a pity,’ said Angela, slightly reddening at mention 
of the money, ‘that some researches could not be.made, so as to 
throw a little light upon this strange coincidence of names.’ 

‘We should want to know first what to look for. After that, 
we should have to find a man to conduct the search. And then 
we should have to pay him.’ 

* As for the man, there is the Professor: as for the place, first 
there is the Herald’s College, and secondly, there are the parish 
registers of the village of Davenant ; and as for the money, why, 
it would not cost much, and I believe something might be ad- 
vanced for them. If you and I, Mr. Goslett, between us, were to 

' pay the Professor’s expenses, would he go about for us ?’ 

She seemed to assume that he was quite ready to join her in 
giving his money for this object. Yet Harry was now living, 
having refused his guardian’s proffered allowance, on his pay by 
the piece, which gave him, as already stated, tenpence for every 
working hour. 

‘ What would the Professor cost ?’ she asked. 

‘ The Professor is down upon his luck,’ said Harry. ‘He is so 
~ hard up at present that I believe we could get him for nothing 
~ but his expenses. Eighteen shillings a week would buy him out- 

right until his engagements begin again. If there were any 
travelling expenses, of course that would be an extra. But the 
village of Davenant is not a great way off. It is situated in 
Essex, and Essex is but a suburb of London, its original name 
having been East-End-seaxas, which is not generally known.’ 

' “Very well,’ she replied gravely. ‘That would be only nine 
shillings apiece, say eleven hours of extra work for you; and prob- 
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ably it would not last long, more than a week or two. Will you 
give two hours a day to his lordship ?’ 

Harry made a wry face, and laughed. This young person had 
begun by turning him into a journeyman cabinet-maker, and 
was now making him work extra time. What next? 

‘Am I not your slave, Miss Kennedy ?’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Goslett! I thought there was to be no more non- 
sense of that kind. You know it can lead to nothing—even if 
you desired that it should.’ 

‘Even? Miss Kennedy, can’t you see——’ 

‘No—I can see nothing—I will hear nothing. Do not—oh, 
Mr. Goslett—we have been—we are—such excellent friends. You 
have been so great a help to me: I look to you for so much more. 
Do not spoil all: do not seek for what could never be: pray— 
pray, do not.’ 

She spoke with so much earnestness: her eyes were filled with 
such a frankness: she laid her hand upon his arm with so charm- 
ing a camuraderve, that he could not choose but obey. 

‘It is truly wonderful,’ he said, thinking, for the thousandth 
time, how this pearl among women came to Stepney Green. 

‘ What is wonderful ?’ she blushed as she asked. 

‘You know whzt I mean. Let us both be frank. You com- 
mand me not to say the thing I most desire to say. Very good. 
I will be content to wait, but under one promise : 

Yhat is that ?’ 

‘If the reason or reasons which command my silence should 
ever be removed—mind, I do not seek to know what they are~ 
you will yourself. 

‘What?’ she asked, blushing sweetly. 

‘ You will yourself—tell me so.’ 

‘She recovered her composure and gave him her hand. 

‘If, at any time, I can listen to you, I will tell you 80. 
Does that content you ?’ 

Certainly not: but there was no more to be got; therefore, 
Harry was fain to be contented, whether he would or not. And 
this was only one of a hundred little skirmishes in which he en- 
deavoured to capture an advanced fort or prepared to lay the 
siege in form. And always he was routed with heavy loss. 

‘ And now,’ she went on, ‘we will get back to our Professor,’ 

‘Yes. Iam to work two extra hours a day that he may go 
about in the luxury of eighteen shillings a week. This it is to 
be one of the horny-handed. What is the Professor to do first ?’ 

‘ Let us first,’ she said, ‘ find him and secure his services.’ 

It has been seen that the Professor was already come to the 
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period of waist-tightening, which naturally follows a too continued 
succession of banyan days. 

He listened with avidity to any proposition which held forth a 
prospect of food. The work, he said, only partly understanding 
it, would be difficult, but therefore the more to be desired. 
Common conjurers, he said, would spoil such a case. As for him- 
self, he would undertake to do just whatever they wanted with the 
register, whether it was the substitution of a page or the tearing 
out of a page, under the very eyes of the parish clerk. ‘ There 
must be, he said, ‘a patter suitable to the occasion. I will 
manage that for you. I’m afraid I can’t make up as I ought for 
the part, because it would cost too much, but we must do without 
that. And now, Miss Kennedy, what is it exactly that you want 
me to do?’ 

He was disappointed on learning that there would be no 
‘ palming’ of leaves, old or new, among the registers: nothing, in 
fact, but a simple journey and a simple examination of the books. 
And though, as he confessed, he had as yet no experience in the 
art of falsifying parish registers, where science was concerned its 
interests were above those of mere morality. 


CHarTerR XXII. 
DANIEL FAGG, 


Wuart would have happened if certain things had not happened ? 
This is a question which is seldom set in examination papers, on 
account of the great scope it offers to the imaginative faculty, and 
we all know how dangerous a thing it is to develope this side of 
the human mind. Many a severe historian has been spoiled by 
developing his imagination. But for this, Scott might have been 
another Alison, and Thackeray a Mill. In this Stepney business 
the appearance of Angela certainly worked changes at once remark- 
able and impossible to be dissociated from her name. Thus, but for 
her, the unfortunate claimants must have been driven back to their 
own country like baffled invaders ‘ rolling sullenly over the frontier.’ 
Nelly would have spent her whole life in the sadness of short rations 
and long hours, with hopeless prayers for days of fatness. Rebekah 
and the improvers and the dressmakers and the apprentices would 
have endured the like hardness.. Harry would have left the joyless 
City to its joylessness, and returned to the regions whose skies are 
all sunshine—to the young and fortunate—and its pavements all of 
gold. And there would have been no Palace of Delight. And 
what would have become of Daniel Fagg, one hardly likes to think. 
The unlucky Daniel had, indeed, fallen upon very evil days. There 
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seemed to be no longer a single man left whom he could ask for a 
subscription to his book. He had used them all up. He had 
sent begging letters to every Fellow of every Scientific Society: he 
had levied contributions upon every Secretary ; he had attacked in 
person every official at the Museums of Great Russell Street and 
South Kensington: he had tried all the publishers : he had written 
to every bishop, nobleman, clergyman, and philanthropist of whom 
he could hear, pressing upon them the claims of his great Dis- 
covery. Now he could do no more. The subscriptions he had 
received for publishing his book were spent in necessary food and 
lodging: nobody at the Museum would even see him: he got no 
more answers to his letters: starvation stared him in the face. 

For three days he had lived upon ninepence. Threepence 
a day for food. Think of that, ye who are fed regularly, and fed 
well. Threepence to satisfy all the cravings of an excellent appe- 
tite! There was now no more money left. And in two days more 
the week’s rent would be due. 

On the morning when he came forth, hungry and miserable, with- 
out even the penny for a loaf, it happened that Angela was standing 
at her upper window on the other side of the Green, and, for- 
tunately for the unlucky scholar, she saw him. His strange 
behaviour made her watch him. First, he looked up and down the 
street in uncertainty: then, as if he had business which could not 
be delayed a moment, he turned to the right and marched straight 
away towards the Mile End Road. This was because he thought 
he would go to the Head of the Egyptian Department at the 
British Museum and borrow five shillings. Then he stopped 
suddenly: this was because he remembered that he would have to 
send in his name, and that the Chief would certainly refuse to see 
him. Then he turned slowly and walked, dragging his limbs and 
hanging his head, in the opposite direction—because he was 
resolved to make for the London Docks, and drop accidentally into 
the sluggish green water, the first drop of which kills almost as 
certainly as a glass of Bourbon whisky. Then he thought that 
there would be some luxury in sitting down for a few moments to 
think comfortably over his approaching demise, and of the noise 
it would make in the learned world, and how remorseful and 
ashamed the scholars—especially he of the Egyptian Department 
—would feel for the short balance of their sin-laden days, and 
he took a seat on a bench in the Green garden with this view. 
As he thought he leaned forward, staring into vacancy, and in his 
face there grew so dark an expression of despair and terror, that 
Angela shuddered and ran for her hat, recollecting that she had 
heard of his poverty and his disappointments, 
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*T am afraid you are not well, Mr. Fagg.’ 

He started and looked up. In imagination he was ainesdy 
lying dead at the bottom of the green water, and before his troubled 
mind there were floating confused images of his former life, now 
past and dead and gone. Hesaw himself in his Australian cottage 
arriving at his grand Discovery: he was lecturing about it ona 
platform: he was standing on the deck of a ship, drinking farewell 
nobblers with an enthusiastic crowd: and he was wandering 
hungry, neglected, despised, about the stony streets of London. 

‘Well? No: I am not well,’ he replied presently, understand- 
ing things a little. 

‘Is it distress of mind or of body, Mr. Fagg ?’ 

‘Yesterday it was both ; to-night it will be both; just now it 
is only one.’ 

¢ Which one ?’ 

‘ Mind,’ he replied fiercely, refusing to acknowledge that he 
was starving. He threw his hat back, dashed his subscription 
book to the ground, and banged the unoffending bench with his 
fist. 

‘As for Mind,’ he went on, ‘it’s a pity I was born with any 
I wish I’d had no more Mind than my neighbours, It’s Mind, and 
‘nothing else, that has brought me to this.’ 

* What is this, Mr. Fagg ?’ 

‘Nothing to you. Go your ways; you are young; you have 
yet your hopes, which may come to nothing, same as mine; even 
though they are not, like mine, hopes of Glory and Learning. 
There’s Mr. Goslett in love with you; what is Mind to you? 
Nothing. And you in love with him. Very likely he’ll go 
off with another woman, and then you'll find out what it is to be 
disappointed. What is Mind to anybody? Nothing. Do. they 
care for it in the Museum? No. Does the head of the Egyptian 
Department care for it? Nothe; nota bit. It’s a cruel and a 
selfish country.’ 

*Oh, Mr. Fagg!’ She disregarded his allusion to herself, 
though it was sufficiently downright. 

‘Yes; but I will be revenged. ‘I will do something—yes— 
something that shall tell all Australia how I have been wronged ; 
the colony of Victoria shall ring with my story. It shall sap their 
loyalty; they shall grow discontented; they will import more 
Irishmen ; there shall be separation. Yes; my friends shall de- 
mand separation in revenge for my treatment.’ 

It is Christian to forgive, Mr. Fagg.’ 

*I will forgive, when-I have had my revenge. No one shall 
say I am vindictive. Ah! ’—he heaved a profound sigh. ‘They 
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gave me a dinner before I came away; they drank my health; 
they all told me of the reception I should get, and the glory that 
awaited me. Look at me now. Not one penny in my pocket. 
Not one man who believes in the Discovery. Wherefore I may 
truly say that it is better to be born without a brain.’ 

‘This is your subscription book, I believe.’ She took it and 
turned over its pages. 

‘Come, Mr. Fagg, you have come to the fifty-first copy of the 
book. Fifty-one copies ordered beforehand does not look like 
disbelief. May I add my name? That will make fifty-two. 
Twelve shillings and sixpence, I see. Oh, I shall look forward 
with the greatest interest to the appearance of the book, I assure 
you. Yet, you must not expect of a dressmaker much knowledge 
of Hebrew, Mr. Fagg. You great scholars must be contented with 
the simple admiration of ignorant work-girls.’ He was too far gone 
in misery to be easily soothed, but he began to wish he had not 
said that cruel thing about possible desertion by her lover. 

‘ Admiration!’ he echoed with a hollow groan. ‘ And yester- 
day nothing to eat farther than three-pence; and the day before 
the same; and the day before that. In Australia, when I was 
in the shoe-making line, there was always plenty to eat. . Starva- 
tion, I suppose, goes to the brain. And is the cause of suicide, too. 
I know a beautiful place in the London Docks, where the water’s 
green with minerals. I shall go there.’ He pushed his hands deeper 
into his pockets, while his bushy eyebrows frowned so horribly that 
two children who were playing in the walk screamed with terror 
and fled without stopping. ‘That water poisons a man directly 
he drops into it. It’s surer and quicker than drowning, and 
doesn’t hurt so much.’ 

‘Come, Mr. Fagg,’ said Angela, ‘ we allow something. for the 
superior activity of great minds; but we must not talk of despair 
when there should be nothing beyond a little despondency.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Too much reading has probably disordered your digestion, 
Mr. Fagg. . You want rest and society, with sympathy—a 
woman’s sympathy. Scholars, perhaps, are sometimes jealous.’ 

‘ Reading has emptied my purse,’ he said. ‘Sympathy won’t 
fill it.’ 

‘I do not know. Sympathy is a wonderful medicine some- 
times. It works miracles. I think, Mr.. Fagg, you had better 
let me pay my subscription in advance. You can give me the 
change when you please.’ 

She placed a sovereign in his hand, His fingers clutched it 
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greedily; then his conscience smote him; her kind words, her 
flattery touched his heart. 

‘I cannot take it,’ he said. ‘Mr. Goslett warned me not to 
take your money. Besides’—he gasped and pointed to the sub- 
scription list. ‘Fifty-one names! They’ve all paid their money 
for printing the book, I’ve eaten up all the money, and I shall 
eat up yours as well, Take the sovereign back. I can starve. 
When I am dead, I would rather be remembered for my Discovery 
than for a shameful devourer of subscription money.’ 

She took him by the arm and led him, unresisting, to the 
Establishment. ‘We must look after you, Mr. Fagg,’ she said. 
* Now, I have got a beautiful room, where no one sits all day long 
except sometimes a crippled girl and sometimes myself. In the 
evening the girls have it. You may bring your books there if you 
like, and sit there to work, when you please. And by the way,’ she 
added this as if it were a matter of the very least consequence, 
hardly worth mentioning, ‘ if you would like to join us any day at 
dinner—we take our simple meal at one—the girls, no doubt, will 
all think it a great honour to have so distinguished a scholar at 
table with them.’ 

Mr. Fagg blushed with pleasure. Why, if the British Museum 
people treated him with contumely, if nobody would subscribe to 
his book, if he was weary of asking and being refused, here was a 
haven of refuge where he would receive some of the honour due to 
a scholar. 

‘ And now that you are here, Mr. Fagg,’ said Angela, when he 
had broken bread and given thanks, ‘you shall tell me all about 
your Discovery. Because, you see, we are so ignorant, we girls of 
the working classes, that I do not exactly know what is your Dis- 
covery.’ 

He sat down and asked for a piece of paper. With this assist- 
ance he began his exposition. 

‘I was drawn to my investigation,’ he said solemnly, ‘by a 
little old book about the wisdom of the ancients. That is now 
five years ago, and I was then fifty-five years of age. No time to 
be lost, says I to myself, if anything is to be done. The more I 
read and the more I thought—I was in the shoemaking trade, and 
Im not ashamed to own it, for it’s a fine business for such as are 
born with a head for thinking—the more I thought, I say, the 
more I was puzzled. For there seemed to me no way possible of 
reconciling what the scholars said.’ 

‘You have not told me the subject of your research, yet.’ 

‘ Antiquity,’ he replied grandly, ‘All antiquity was the sub- 
ject of my research, First, J read about the Egyptians, and the 
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hieroglyphics. Then I got hold of a new book all about the 
Assyrians and the cuneiform character.’ 

‘I see,’ said Angela. ‘You were attracted by the ancient 
inscriptions ?’ 

‘Naturally; without inscriptions, where are you? The 
scholars said this, and the scholars said that. They talked of 
reading the Egyptian language, and the Assyrian, and the Median, 
and what not. That wouldn’t do for me.’ 

The audacity of the little man excited Angela’s curiosity, 
which had been languid. 

‘Pray go on,’ she said. 

‘ The scholars have the same books to go to as me. Yet they 
don’t go. They’ve eyes as good, but they won’t use them. Now 
follow me, Miss, and you'll be surprised. When Abraham went 
down into Egypt, did he understand their language or didn’t he?’ 

‘Why, I suppose—at least, it is not said that he did not.’ 

‘Of course he did. When Joseph went there, did he under- 
stand them? Ofcourse he did. When Jacob and his sons came 
into the country, did they talk a strange speech? Not they. 
When Solomon married an Egyptian princess, did he understand 
her talk? Why, of course he did. Now, do you guess what’s 
coming next ?’ 

* No, not at all.’ 

‘None of the scholars could. Listen, then. If they all under- 
stood each other, they must have all talked the same language, 
mustn’t they ?’ 

‘ Why, it would seem so.’ 

‘It’s a sound argument, which can’t be denied. Nobody can 
deny it—I defy them. If they understood each other, there must 
have been a common language. Where did this common language 
spread? Over all the countries thereabout. What was the 
common language? Hebrew.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Angela. ‘Then, they all talked Hebrew!’ 

‘Every man Jack. Nothing else known. What next? They 
wanted to write it. Now, we find what seems to be one character 
in Egypt, and another in Syria, and another in Arabia, and another 
in Pheenicia, and another in Judza. Bless you, I know all about 
these alphabets. What I say is—if a common language, then a 
common alphabet to write it with.’ 

‘I see, a common alphabet. Which you discovered, perhaps.’ 

‘That, young lady, is my Discovery, That is the greatest 
Discovery of the age. I found it, myself, once a small shoemaker 
in a little Victorian township; I alone found out that common 
alphabet, and have come over here to make it known. Not bad, 
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says you, for a shoemaker who had to teach himself his own 
Hebrew.’ 

‘ And the scholars here ‘ 

‘They’re jealous, that’s what it is; they’re jealous. Most of 
them have written books to prove other things, and they won’t 
give in and own that they’ve been wrong. My word! The scho- 
lars—’ He paused and shook his hands before her face. ‘Some of 
them have got the Hebrew alphabet, and try to make out how 
one letter is a house and another a bull’s head. And soon. And 
some have got the cuneiforms, and they make out that one bundle 
of arrowsis an A and anothera B. And soon. And some have 
got the hieroglyphic, and it’s the same game with all. While I 
—if you please—with my little plain simple Discovery just show 
that all the different alphabets—different to outward seeming— 
are really one and the same.’ 

‘This is very interesting,’ said Angela. The little man was 
glowing with enthusiasm and pride; he was transformed; he 
walked up and down throwing about his arms; he stood before 
her, looking almost tall; his eyes flashed with fire, and his voice 
was strong. ‘And can you read inscriptions by your simple 
alphabet ? ’ 

‘There is not,’ he replied, ‘a single inscription in the British 
Museum that I can’t read. I just sit down before it, with my 
Hebrew dictionary in my hand—I didn’t tell you I learned Hebrew 
on purpose, did I?—and I read that inscription, however long it 
is, Ah!’ 

‘This seems extraordinary. Can you show me your alphabet ?’ 

He sat down, and- began to make figures. 

‘What is the simplest figure? A circle? a square? a 
naught? No. A triangle. Very good, then. Do you think they 
were such fools as to copy a great ugly bull’s head when they’d 
got a triangle ready to their hands and easy to draw? Not they; 
they just made a triangle—so—’ he drew an equilateral triangle on 
its base—‘ and called it the first letter; and two triangles, one 
a top of the other—so—and called that the second letter. Then 
they stuck their triangle in another position, and it was the third 
letter ; and in another, andit is the fourth—’ Angela felt as if her 
head was swimming as he manipulated his triangles, and rapidly 
produced his primitive alphabet, which really did present some 
resemblance to the modern symbols. * There—and there—andthere 
—and what is that? and this? And so you’ve got the whole. 
Now, young lady, with this in your hand, which is the key to all 
learning—and the Hebrew dictionary—there’s nothing you can’t 
qnanage.’ 
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‘ And an account of this is to be given in your book, is it?’ 

‘ That is the secret of my book. Now you know what it was I 
found out; now you see why my friends paid my passage home, and 
are now looking for the glory which they prophesied.’ 

‘Don’t get gloomy again, Mr. Fagg. It is along lane, you 
know, that has no turning. Let us hope for better luck,’ 

‘No one will ever know,’ he went on, ‘ the inscriptions that I 
have found—and read—in the Museum. They don’t know what 
they’ve got. I’ve told nobody yet, but they are all in my book, 
and I'll tell you beforehand, Miss Kennedy, because you’ve been 
kind to me. Yes,a woman is best; I ought to have gone to 
the women first. I would marry you, Miss Kennedy, I would 
indeed; but—I am too old, and besides, I don’t think I could 
afford a family.’ 

‘I thank you, Mr. Fagg, all the same. You do me a great 
honour. But about these inscriptions?’ 

* Mind, it’s a secret.’ He lowered his voice to a whisper. 
‘There’s cuneiform inscriptions in the Museum with David and 
Jonathan on them,—ah!—and Balaam and Balak—Aho!—’ 
he positively chuckled over the thought of these great finds—‘ and 
the whole life of Jezebel—Jezebel! what do you think of that? 
And what else do you think they have got, only they don’t know 
it? ThetwoTasLes or stone!! Nothing short of the Two Tables, 
with the Ten Commandments written out at length!!!’ 

Angela gazed with amazement at this admirable man; his 
faith in himself; his audacity; the grandeur of his conceptions ; 
the wonderful power of his imagination overwhelmed her. But, 
to be sure, she had never before met a genuine enthusiast. 

‘I know where they are kept; nobody else knows. Itis in a 
dark corner ; they are each about two feet high ; and there’sa hole 
in the corner of each for Moses’s thumb to hold them by. 
Think of that! Ive read them all through, only ’"—he added with 
a look of bewilderment—‘ I think there must be something wrong 
with my Hebrew dictionary, because none of the commandments 
read quite right. One or two come out quite surprising. Yet 
the stones must be right, mustn’t they? There can be no 
question about that; and the Discovery must be right. No 
question about that. And as for the dictionaries—who put them 
together? tell me that! Yah! the scholars!’ 
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Cuaprer XXIII. 
THE MISSING LINK, 


Tue Professor, then, started on his quest with a cheerful heart, 
caused by the certainty of dinner for some days to come. But hé 
was an honest Professor, and he did not prolong his absence for 
the sake of those dinners. On the other hand, he made the most 
rapid despatch consistent with thorough work, and returned after 
an absence of four days, bearing with him the fruits of his re- 
search. 

‘I think,’ said Harry, after reading his report—‘ I think, Miss 
Kennedy, that we have found a Missing Link.’ 

‘Then, they really will make their claim good ?’ 

‘I did not say that—quite. I said that we have found a 
Missing Link. There might be, if you will think of it—two. One 
of them would have connected the condescending wheelwright with 
his supposed parent, the last Lord Davenant. The other would 
connect him with—quite another father.’ 

The truth, which was for some time carefully concealed from 
the illustrious pair, was, in fact, this. 

There is a village of Davenant surrounding or adjoining a 
castle of Davenant, just as Alnwick, Arundel, Durham, Lancaster, 
Chepstow, Raglan, and a great many more English towns have a 
castle near them. And whether Davenant town was built to be 
protected by the castle, or the castle for the protection of the town, 
is a point on which I must refer you to the county historian, who 
knows all about it and is not likely to deceive you on so important 
a point. The castle is now a picturesque ruin, with a country 
house built beside it. In this country house the last Lord Dave- 
nant died and the last heir to the title was born. There is an 
excellent old church, with a tower and ivy, and high-pitched roof, 
as an ancient church should have, and in the family vault under the 
chancel all the Davenants, except the last heir, lie buried. 

There is also in the village a small country inn called the 
Davenant Arms, where the Professor put up, and where he made 
himself extraordinarily popular, because, finding himself among an 
assemblage of folk slow to see and slower still to think, he aston- 
ished them for four nights consecutively. The rustics still tell, and 
will continue to tell, so long as memory lasts, of the wonderful man 
who took their money out of their waistcoats, exchanged handker- 
chiefs, conveyed potatoes into strange coat pockets, read their 
thoughts, picked out the cards they had chosen, made them take 
a card he had chosen whether they wanted it or not, caused balls 
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of glass to vanish, changed halfpence into half-crowns, had a loaded 
pistol fired at himself and caught the ball, with other great marvels, 
all for nothing, to oblige and astonish the villagers, and for the 
good of the house. These were the recreations of his evening 
hours. The mornings he spent in the vestry of the old church 
searching the registers. 

There was nothing professional about it, only the drudgery of 
clerk’s work ; to do it at all was almost beneath his dignity ; yet he 
went through with it conscientiously, and restrained himself from 
inviting the sexton, who stayed with him, to lend him his hand- 
kerchief or to choose a card. Nor did he even hide a card in the 
sexton’s pocket, and then convey it into the parish register. 
Nothing of the sort. He was sternly practical, and searched dili- 
gently. Nevertheless, he noted how excellent a place for the 
simpler feats would be the reading-desk. The fact is, that gentle- 
men of his profession never go to church, and therefore are ignorant 
of the uses of its various parts. On Sunday morning they lie in 
bed ; on Sunday afternoon they have dinner, and perhaps the day’s 
paper, and on Sunday evening they gather at a certain house of 
call for conjurers in Drury Lane and practise on each other. There 
is, therefore, no room in the conjurer’s life for church. Some remedy 
should be found for this by the bishops. 

‘ What have I got to look for ?’ said the Professor, as the sexton 
produced the old books. ‘ Well, I’ve got to find what families 
there were living here a hundred years ago, or thereabouts, named 
Davenant, and what Christian names they had, and whether there 
were two children born and baptised here in one year, both 
bearing the name of Davenant.’ 

The sexton shook his head. He was only a middle-aged man, 
and therefore not yet arrived at sextonial ripeness; for a sexton 
only begins to be mellow when he is ninety or thereabouts. He 
knew nothing of the Davenants except that there were once Lords 
Davenant, now lying in the family vault below the chancel, and 
none of them left in the parish at all, nor any in his memory, nor 
in that of his father’s before him, so faras he could tell. 

After a careful examination of the books, the Professor was 
enabled to state with confidence that at the time in question the 
Davenant name was Lorne by none but the family at the castle ; that 
there were no cousins of the name in the place; and that the heir 
born in that year was christened on such a day, and received the 
name of Timothy Clitheroe. 

If this had been the only evidence, the case would have made 
in favour of the Canaan City claimant; but, unfortunately, there 
was another discovery made by the Professor, at sight of which h. 
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whistled and. then shook his head, and then considered whether it 
would not be best to cut out the page, while the sexton thought 
he was forcing a card, or palming a ball, or boiling an egg, or 
some other ingenious feat of legerdemain. For he instantly per- 
| ceived that the fact recorded before his eyes had an all-important 
bearing upon the case of his illustrious friends. 

The little story which he saw was, in short, this. 

In the same year of the birth of the infant Timothy Clitheroe, 
there was born of a poor vagrom woman, who wandered no one knew 
where from into the parish, and died in giving him to the world, 
a man-child. There was no one to rejoice over him, or to weleome 
him, or toclaim him, therefore he became parish property, and had 
to be christened, fed, flogged, admonished, and educated, so far as 
education in those days was considered necessary, at the charge of 
the parish. The first step was to give him aname. For it was 
formerly, and may be still, a custom in country parishes to name 
a waif of this kind after the village itself, which accounts for many 
odd surnames, such as Stepney, Marybone, or Hoxton. It was not a 
good custom, because it might lead to complications, as perhaps it 
did in this case, when there was already another family legitimately 
entitled to bear the name. The authorities, following this custom, 
conferred upon the baby the lordly name of Davenant. Then, as it 
was necessary that he should have a Christian name, and it would 
be a pity to waste good Richard or Robin upon a beggar brat, they 
gave him the day of the week on which he was born. This was 
intended to keep him humble, and to remind him that he had no 
right to any of the distinguished Christian names bestowed upon 
respectably born children. 

He was called Saturday Davenant. 

The name, the date, and the circumstances were briefly re- 
corded in the parish register. 
| In most cases this book contains three entries for each name, 
i those of the three important events in his life ; the beginning, the 
! marrying, which is the making or the marring, andthe ending. One 
does not, of course, count the minor occasions on which he may be 
mentioned, as on the birth or death of achild. The Professor turned 
| 
| 





over the pages of the register in vain for any further entry of this 
Saturday Davenant. 

He appeared no more. His one public appearance, so far as 
history records it, was on that joyful occasion when, held in hire- 
ling arms, he was received into the Christian Church. The one 
thing to which he was born was his brotherhood in the Christian 
faith, no doubt the grandest of all possessions, yet in itself not 
professing to provide the material comforts of life. The baby was 
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presented at the font, received a contemptuous name, squealed a 
little, no doubt, when he felt the cold water, and then—then— 
nothing more. What he did, whither he went, where he died, 
might be left to conjecture. A parish brat, a cottage home, bread 
and bacon to eat, with more bread than bacon, plenty of stick, 
the Church Catechism and particular attention called to the 
clauses about picking and stealing, practical work as a scarecrow 
at seven, the plough later on; for pleasures, quarter-staff, wrestling, 
fighting, bull-baiting, and perhaps poaching, with strong beer and 
small beer for drink ; presently a wife, then children, then old age, 
then death. One was free to conjecture, because there was no more 
mention of this baby; he did not marry in the parish nor did 
he die in it. He therefore went away. In those days, if a man 
went away, it was for one of two reasons: either he fell into trouble 
and went away, to escape the wrath of the Squire; or he enlisted, 
marched off with beer in his head and ribbons in his hat, swore 
terribly with the army in Flanders, and presently earned the im- 
mortal glory which England rejoices to confer upon the private 
soldier who falls upon the ensanguined field. The enjoyment of 
this glory is such a solid, substantial, and satisfying thing, that 
fighting and war and the field of honour are, and always will be, 
greatly beloved and desired by private soldiers. 

There was no other entry of this boy’s name. When ‘the 
Professor had quite satisfied himself upon this point he turned 
back to the first entry, and then became aware of a note in faded 
ink, now barely legible, written in the margin. It was as follows, 
and he copied it exactly :— 

* Y° above s* Saturday D was a Roag in Grane: he was bro’t 
up in the Fear of God yet feared Him not ; taught his Duty, yet did 
it not : admonished without stint of Rodd in Virtue, yet still inclined 
to Vice: he was app* to the Wheelwright: was skillful, yet indolent: 
notorious as a Pocher who could not be caught: a Deceiver of 
Maidens: a Tosspot and a Striker. Compelled to leave the 
Parish to avoid Prison and the Lash he went to London, Latronum 
officina. Was reported to have been sent to His Majesty’s Plan- 
tations in Virginia, whereof nothing certain is known.’ 

This was the note which the Professor read and copied out, 
with misgivings that it would not prove acceptable. Of course, he 
knew the story, and quite understood what this might mean. 

The next day, nothing more remaining to be found in the 
register, the Professor examined the brasses and tablets in the 
church, and paid a visit to the castle. And when he had faithfully 


executed his commission he went away, amid the regrets of the 
pp2 
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villagers, who had never before been entertained by so delightful 
and surprising a stranger, and brought back his spoils. 

‘ What are we to think ?’ said Harry after reading this report, 
¢‘“The Roag in Grane,” this wheelwright by trade, who can he 
be but the grandfather of our poor old friend ?’ 

‘I fear it must be so,’ said Angela. ‘Saturday Davenant. 
Remember the little book.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Harry, ‘the little book came into my mind at once.’ 

‘Not a doubt,’ added the Professor. ‘ Why, it stands to reason. 
The fellow found himself a long way from England, among 
strangers, with no money and only his trade. What was to 
prevent him from pretending to be one of the family whose name 
he bore ?’ 

‘ And at the same time,’ said Harry, ‘with reserve. He never 
seems to have asserted that he was the son of Lord Davenant ; he 
only threw out ambiguous words, he fired the imagination of his 
son, he christened him by the name of the lost heir, he pretended 
that it was his own Christian name, and it was not until they 
found out that this was the hereditary name that the claim was 
thought of. This Poacher and Striker seems to have possessed 
considerable native talent.’ 

‘ But what,’ asked Angela, ‘ are we to do?’ 

‘Let us do nothing, Miss Kennedy. We have our secret, and 
we may keep it for the present. Meantime, the case is hopeless 
on account of the absolute impossibility of connecting the wheel- 
wright with the man supposed to have been drowned. Let them 
go on “enjoying” the title, ignorant of the existence of this 
unlucky Saturday Davenant.’ 

So, for the present, the thing was hidden away and nothing 
was said about it. And though about this time the Professor 
gave one or two entertainments in the drawing-room, we cannot 
suppose that his silence was bought, and it would be unjust to the 
noble profession of which he was a member to think that he would 
let out the secret had not Miss Kennedy paid him for their per- 
formance. Indeed, the Professor was an extremely honourable 
man, and would have scorned to betray confidence, and it was good 
of Miss Kennedy to find out that an evening of magic and 
miracle would do the girls good. 

But a profound pity seized the heart of Angela. These poor 
people who believed themselves to be entitled to an English 
peerage, who were so mistaken, who would be so disappointed, 
who were so ignorant, who knew so little what it was they claimed 
—could not something he done to lessen their ite maaeeassiS 
to break their fall § ? 
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She pondered long over this difficulty. That they would in 
the end have to return to their own country was a thing about 
which there could be no doubt whatever ; that they should return 
with no knowledge whatever of the reality of the thing they 
had claimed, what it meant, what it involved, its splendours and 
its obligations, seemed to her a very great pity. A little experience, 
she thought, even a glimpse of the life led by the best-bred and most 
highly cultivated and richest people of England, would be of so 
much advantage tu them, that it would shew them their own unfitness 
for the rank which they assumed and claimed. And presently she 
arrived at a project which she put into execution without delay. 
What this was you will presently see. 


CuHapter XXIV. 
LORD JOCELYN’S TROUBLES. 


As the season advanced, and the autumn deepened into winter, 
Angela found that there were certain social duties which it was 
impossible altogether to escape. The fiction of the country-house 
was good enough for the general world, but for her more intimate 
friends and cousins this would not do for long. Therefore, while 
she kept the facts of her present occupation and place of residence 


a secret from all except Constance Woodcote, now the unsym- 
pathising, she could not wholly shut herself off from the old circle. 
Among others there was one lady whose invitations she was in a 
sense bound to accept. What her obligations were, and who this 
lady was, belongs in no way to this history—that is to say, the 
explanation belongs to Angela’s simple chronicle of the old days 
when she was only Miss Messenger, the heiress presumptive of the 
Great Brewery. Therefore it need not concern us. Suffice it to 
say that she was a lady in society, and that she gave great dinners 
and held other gatherings, and was at all times properly awake to 
the attractions which the young, and beautiful, and wealthy 
Angela Messenger lent to her receptions. 

On this occasion Constance Woodcote, among others, was 
invited to meet her old friend ; she came, but she was ungracious, 
and Angela felt, more than she had expected, how great already 
was the gulf between the old days of Newnham and her life of 
active, practical work. Six months before, such coldness would 
have hurt and pained her; now she hardly felt it. Yet Constance 
meant to demonstrate by a becoming frost of manner how grievous 
was her disappointment about those scholarships. Then there 
were half a dozen men—unmarried men, men in society, men 
of clubs, men who felt strongly that the possession of Miss 
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Messenger’s millions might reconcile them to matrimony, and were 
much interested by the possibility of an introduction to her, and 
came away disappointed because they got nothing out of her, not 
even an encouragement to talk; and everybody said that she was 
singularly cold, distraite, and even embarrassed that evening ; and 
those who had heard that Miss Messenger was a young lady of 
great conversational powers, went away cynically supposing that 
any young lady with less than half her money could achieve the 
same reputation at the same cost of energy. The reason of this 
coldness, this preoccupation, was as follows. 

The dinner-party was large, and the conversation by no means 
general. So far as Angela was concerned, it was held entirely with 
the man who took her down, and his name was Lord Jocelyn le 
Breton—a rugged-faced man, with a pleasing manner and agreeable 
voice ; no longer young. He talked to her a good deal in a light, 
irresponsible vein, as if it mattered very little what he said, so 
that it amused the young lady. He discoursed about many things, 
ptincipally about dinners, asking Angela what were her own views 
as to dinners, and expostulating with her feminine contempt for 
the subject. ‘Each dinner,’ he said, ‘should be like a separate 
and distinct work of art, and should be contrived for different’ 
kinds of wine. There should be a champagne dinner, for instance, 
light, and composed of many dishes, but some of these substantial ; 
there should be a claret dinner, grave and conscientious; a 
Burgundy dinner of few courses, and those solid ; a German wine 
dinner, in which only the simplest plats should appear. But unto 
harmony and consistency in dining we have not yet arrived. 
Perhaps, Miss Messenger, you may be induced to. bring your 
intellect to bear upon the subject. I hear you took high honours 
at Newnham lately.’ 

She laughed. 

‘You do too much honour to my intellect, Lord Jocelyn. ‘At 
Newnham they teach us political economy, but they have not 
trusted us with the art of dining. Do you know, we positively 
did not care much what we had for dinner!’ 

‘My ward, Harry, used to say—but I forget if you ever met 
him.’ 

‘I think not. What is his name?’ 

‘Well, he used to bear my name, and everybody knew him as 
Harry le Breton; but he had no right to it, because o was no 
relation of mine, and so he gave it up and took his own.’ ; 

‘Oh!’ Angela felt profoundly uninterested in Mr. Henry le 
Breton. 

‘Yes. And now you never will meet him. For he is gone’—-’ 
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Lord Jocelyn uttered these words in so sepulchral .a tone that 
Angela gave them greater significance than they deserved. 

‘I am very sorry,’ she said. 

‘No, Miss Messenger, he is not dead. He is only dead to 
society. He has gone out of the world; he has returned to—in 
fact, his native rank of life.’ 

Angela reddened. What could he mean? 

‘You interest me, Lord Jocelyn. Do you say that your 
ward has voluntarily given up society, and—and—everything ?’ 
She thought of herself at the moment, and also, but vaguely, of 
Harry Goslett. For although she knew that this young man had 
refused some kind of offer which included idleness, she had never 
connected him in her mind quite with her own rank and station. 
How could she? He was only a cabinet-maker, whose resem- 
blance to a gentleman she had learned to accept without any 
further wonder. 

‘He gave up everything: he laughed over it: he took a header 
into the mob just as if he was going to enjoy the plunge. But 
did you not hear of it? Everybody talked about it—the story got 
into the Society journals—and people blamed me for telling him 
the truth.’ 

‘I have not been in London much this year, therefore I heard 
nothing,’ said Angela. Just then the dinner came to an end. 

‘ Will you tell me more about your ward, Lord Jocelyn ?’ she 
asked, as she left him. His words had raised in her mind a vague 
and uncertain anxiety. 

Half an hour later he came to her side. The room was by this 
time full, and Angela was surrounded. But she made room: for 
Lord Jocelyn, and presently the others dropped away and they 
could talk. A young lady began, too, a long and very brilliant 
piece of music under cover of which everybody would talk. 

‘Do you really want to hear my trouble about Harry?’ he 
asked. ‘You look a very sympathetic young lady, and perhaps 
you will feel forme. You see, I brought him up in ignorance of 
his father, whom he always imagined to be a gentleman; whereas 
he was only a sergeant in a Line regiment. What is it, Miss 
Messenger ?’ 

For she became suddenly white in the cheek. Could there be 
two Harrys, sons of sergeants, who had taken this downward 
plunge ? More wonderful than a pair of Timothy Clitheroes.~ 

‘It is nothing, Lord Jocelyn. Pray go on. Your adopted 
son, then—~——” 

‘I had always resolved to tell him all about his people when 
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he was twenty-three. Who would have thought, however, that he 
would take it as he did?’ 

* You forget that you have not told me what he did do. IfI 
am to sympathise, you must tell me all.’ 

‘ As far as the world knows, he went away on leave, so to speak. 
Perhaps it is only on leave, after all. But it is a long leave, and 
it looks more like desertion.’ 

‘You are mysterious, Lord Jocelyn.’ 

* Are you curious, Miss Messenger ?’ 

‘Say, am I sympathetic? Tell me as much as you can about 
your ward.’ 

Lord Jocelyn looked in his listener's face. Yes; there was 
sympathy in it and interest, both, as phrenologists say, largely 
developed. 

‘Then I will explain to you, Miss Messenger, how the boy did 
this most remarkable and unexpected thing.’ He paused a 
moment considering. ‘Imagine a boy whom I had taken away 
from his own people at three, or thereabouts, so that he should 
never know anything of them at all, or dream about them, or yearn, 
you know, or anything of that kind—an orphan, too, with nothing’ 
but an Uncle Bunker—it is inconceivable !’ 

* But we do not get on,’ said Angela in great impatience; yet 
relieved to find from the reference to her worthy friend Bunker 
that there was only one Harry. ‘ What is inconceivable ?’ 

‘I am coming to that. I gave the boy the best education I 
could get for him; he wasso eager and apt that he taught himself 
more than he could be taught; if he saw anybody doing a thing 
well, he was never satisfied till he could do it as well himself—not 
better, mark you! a cad might have wanted to do it better: a 
gentleman is content to do it as well as any—any other gentleman. 
There is hardly anything he could not do; there was nobody who 
did not love him; he was a favourite in society; he had hosts of 
friends ; nobody cared who was his father: what did that matter? 
As I put it to him, I said, “ Look at So-and-so and So-and-so: who 
are their fathers? Who cares? Who asks?” Yet when he 
learned the truth he broke away, gave up all, and went back to 
his own relations—to Whitechapel ! ’ 

Angela blushed again, and her lip trembled a little. Then she 
said softly : 

‘To Whitechapel! That is very interesting to me. Because, 
Lord Jocelyn, I belong to Whitechapel myself.’ 

*Do you?’ She might as well have said that she belonged to 
Seven Dials. In fact, much better, because in bis young days, his 
Corinthian days, Lord Jocelyn had often repaired to Seven Dials to 
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see noble sportsmen chez Ben Caunt, and rat-killing and cock- 
fighting, and many other beautiful forms of sport. ‘Do you 
really ? Do you belong to that remarkable part of London ?’ 

‘Certainly. My grandfather—did you know him?’ 

Lord Jocelyn shook his head. 

‘He had the Brewery, you know, Messenger Marsden and 
Company, in Whitechapel. He was born there, and always called 
himself a Whitechapel man. He seemed to be proud of it, so that 
in common filial respect I, too, should be proud of it. I am, in 
fact, a Whitechapel granddaughter.’ 

* But that does not seem to help my unlucky Harry.’ 

‘It gives one a little more sympathy, perhaps,’ she said. ‘And 
that is, you know, so very useful a possession.’ 

‘ Yes,’ but he did not seem to recognise its usefulness as regards 
his ward. ‘ Well, he went to Whitechapel with a light heart. 
He would look round him, make the acquaintance of his own 
people, then he would come back again and we would go on just 
as usual, At least, he did not exactly say this, but I understood 
him so. Because it seemed impossible that a man who had once 
lived in society, among ourselves, and formed one of us, could ever 
dream of living down there.’ 

Angela laughed. From her superior knowledge of ‘ down 
there’ she laughed. 

* He went away, and I was left without him, for the first time 
for twenty years. It was pretty dull. He said he would give the 
thing a trial; he wrote to me that he was trying it, that it was 
not so bad as it seemed, and yet he talked as if the experiment 
would be a short one. I left him there. I went away for a cruise 
in the Mediterranean ; when I came home he returned to me.’ 

‘He did return, then ?’ 

‘Yes, he came back one evening a good deal changed. I 
should not have thought it possible for a boy to change so much 
in so short a time. He wasn’t ill fed; he hadn’t suffered any 
privation, apparently ; but he was changed: he was more thought- 
ful ; his smile and his laugh were not so ready. Poor boy!’ 

Lord Jocelyn sighed heavily. Angela’s sympathy grew deeper, 
for he evidently loved the ‘ boy.’ 

‘What had he done, then ?’ 

‘He came to say farewell to me; he thanked me for—you 
know what a good honest lad would say; and he told me that he 
had had an offer made to him of an unexpected nature which he 
had determined to accept. You see, he is a clever fellow with his 
fingers, he can play and paint and carve, and do all sorts of things. 
And among his various arts and ‘accomplishments he knows how 
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to turn a lathe, and so he has become a joiner or a cabinet-maker, 
and. he told me that he has got an appointment in some great 
factory or works or something, as cabinet-maker in ordinary.’ 

* What is his name?’ 

‘ Harry Goslett.’ 

* Goslett! Goslett!’ Here she blushed again, and once more 
made play with the fan. ‘Has he got a relation, a certain Mr. 
Bunker ?’ 

*‘Why—yes—I told you, an Uncle Bunker.’ 

‘Then I remember the name. And, Lord Jocelyn, I hope you 
will be grateful to me, because I have been the humble means of 
procuring him this distinguished post. Mr. Bunker, in fact, was, 
or conceived that he had been, useful to my grandfather, and was 
said to be disappointed at getting nothing by the will. Therefore 
I-endeavoured to make some return by taking his nephew into 
the House. That is all.’ 

‘ And a great deal more than enough, because, Miss Messenger, 
you have all out of your kindness done a great mischief, for if you 
had not employed him I am quite certain no one else would. 
Then he would have had to come back to me. Send him away. 
Do send him away, Miss Messenger. There are lots of cabinet~ 
makers to be had; Then he will come back to society, and I will 
present him to you and he shall thank you.’ 

She smiled and shook her head. 

‘ People are never sent away from the Brewery so long as they 
behave properly. But it is strange indeed that your ward should 
voluntarily surrender all the advantages of life and social position 
for the hard work and poor pay of an artisan. Was it... was 
it affection for his cousins?’ She blushed deeply as she put this 
simple question. 

‘Strange indeed. When he came to me the other night, he told 
me a long story about men being all alike in every rank of life—I 
have noticed much the same thing in the army ; of course he did 
not have the impudence to say that women are all alike; and he 
talked a quantity of prodigious nonsense about living among his 
own people. Presently, however, I got out of him the real truth.’ 

‘ What was that?’ 

* He confessed that he was in love.’ 

‘With a young lady of Whitechapel? This does great credit 
to the excellent education you gave him, Lord Jocelyn.’ She 
blushed for the fourth or fifth time, and he wondered why, and she 
held her fan before her face. ‘But, perhaps,’ she added, ‘ you 
are wrong, and women of all ranks, like men, are the same.’ 

* €Perhaps I ought not to have told you this—Miss Messenger. 
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Now you will despise him. Yet he had the impudence to say that 
she was a lady—positively a lady—this Whitechapel dress- 
maker.’ 

‘A dressmaker ?—oh !’, She threw into her voice a little of that 
icy coldness with which ladies are expected to receive this kind of 
announcement, 

‘Ah! now you care no more about him. I might have known 
that your sympathy would cease directly you heard all. He went 
into raptures over this young milliner. She is as beautiful as the 
day ; she is graceful, accomplished, well-bred, well-mannered, a 
queen: ; 

‘No doubt,’ said Angela, still frozen, ‘But really, Lord 
Jocelyn, as it is Mr. Goslett, the cabinet-maker, and not you, 
who is in love with this paragon, we may be spared her praises.’ 

‘And, which is more remarkable still, she won’t have any- 
thing to say to him.’ 

‘That is indeed remarkable. But perhaps, as she is the 
Queen of Dressmakers, she is looking for the King of Cabinet- 
Makers.’ 

* No doubt,’ said Lord Jocelyn; ‘I think the music is coming 
toan end. However—Miss Messenger, one favour.’ 

“¢A dozen, Lord Jocelyn, if I can grant them.’ 

‘ He refuses to take any help from me; he lives on work paid 
for at the rate of tenpence an hour. If you will not send him 
away—then—oh, then—’ 

* Quick, Lord Jocelyn, what is it?’ 

* Tax the resources of the Brewery. Put on the odd twopence. 
It is the gift of the Samaritan—make it a shilling an hour.’ 

‘I will, Lord Jocelyn—hush! The music is just over, and I 
hope that the dressmaker will relent, and that there will be a 
wedding in Stepney Church, and that they will be happy ever 
after. Oh, brave and loyal lover! He gives up all, all—’ she 
looked round the room filled with guests, and her great eyes 
became limpid, and her voice fell to a murmur— for love, for love. 
Do you think, Lord Jocelyn, that the dressmaker will continue to 
be obdurate? But perhaps she does not know, or cannot suspect, 
what he has thrown away—for her sake—happy dressmaker!’ 

‘I think,’ said Lord Jocelyn afterwards, ‘that if Harry had 
seen Miss Messenger before he saw his dressmaker we shouldn’t 
have heard so much about the beautiful life of a working man. 
Why the devil couldn’t I wait? This girl is a Helen of Troy, and 
Harry should have written his name Paris, and carried her off, by 
gad! before Menelaus or any other fellow got hold of her. What 
a woman! What a match it would have been!” 
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Cuarter XXV. 
AN INVITATION. 


Very shortly after the fatal discovery made by the Professor, 
Lord Davenant received the first outside recognition—so to 
speak—of his rank. It is true that no one within a mile of 
Stepney Green—that is, anywhere between Aldgate Pump and 
Bow Church—would have had the hardihood to express a doubt on 
the validity of a claim which conferred a lustre upon the neigh- 
bourhood ; yet even Lord Davenant, not remarkable for quickness 
of perception, was sharp enough to know that recognition at 
Stepney is not altogether the same thing as recognition at 
Westminster. He was now once more tolerably comfortable in 
his mind. The agonies of composition were over, thanks to his 
young friend’s assistance ; the labour of transcription was finished ; 
he felt, in looking at the bundle of papers, all the dignity of 
successful authorship; the Case, in fact, was now complete and 
ready for presentation to the Queen, or to any one, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Prime Minister, Lord Chamberlain, or American Minister, 
who would undertake and faithfully promise to lay it before Her 
Majesty. For his own part, brought up in the belief that the 
British Lion habitually puts his heroic tail between his legs 
when the name of America is mentioned, he thought that the 
Minister of the States was the proper person to present his case. 
Further, the days of fatness were come again. Clara Martha, in 
some secret way known only to herself, was again in command 
of money; once more bacon and tea, and bread and butter, if 
not coffee, cream, and buckwheat cakes, with maple syrup and 
hot compone—delicacies of his native land—were spread upon 
the board at eight in the morning ; and again the succulent steak 
of Stepney, yielding to none, not even to him of Fleet Street, 
appeared at stroke of one; and the noble lord could put up his 
feet and rest the long and peaceful morning through, unre- 
proached by his consort. Therefore he felt no desire for any 
change, but would have been quite content to go on for ever 
enjoying his title among this simple folk, and careless about the 
splendours of his rank. How Clara Martha got the money he did 
not inquire. We, who know, may express our fears that here was 
another glaring violation of political economy, and that the weekly 
honorarium received every Saturday by Lady Davenant was by 
no means adequately accounted for by her weekly work. Still, her 
style was very fine, and there were no more delicate workers in the 
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association than the little peeress with the narrow shoulders and 
the bright eyes. 

Not one word, mark you, spoken of Saturday Davenant—that 
Roag in Grane—and the Professor as respectful as if his lordship 
had sat through thirty years of deliberation in the Upper House, 
and Mr. Goslett humbly deferential to her ladyship, and in secret 
confidential and familiar, even rollicking, with my lord, and Miss 
Kennedy respectfully thoughtful for their welfare. 

This serenity was troubled and dissipated by the arrival of a 
letter addressed to Lady Davenant. 

She received it—a simple letter on ordinary note-paper—with 
surprise, and opened it with some suspicion. Her experience of 
letters was not of late happy, inasmuch as her recent correspond- 
ence had been chiefly with American friends, who reminded her 
how they had all along told her that it was no good expecting that 
the Davenant claim would be listened to, and now she saw for 
herself, and had better come home again and live among the plain 
folk of Canaan, and praise the Lord for making her husband an 
American citizen—with much more to the same effect, and cruel 
words from nephew Nathaniel, who had no ambition, and would 
have sold his heirship to the coronet for a few dollars. 

She looked first at the signature, and turned pale, for it was 
from that mysterious young lady, almost divine in the eyes = 
Stepney, because she was so rich, Miss Messenger. 

‘Lord!’ cried Mrs. Bormalack. ‘ Do read it quick.’ 

Her ladyship read it through very slowly, much too slowly 
for her landlady’s impatience. 

Her pale cheeks flushed with pride and joy when she compre- 
hended exactly what the letter meant; she drew herself up 
straight, and her shoulders became so sloping that the uneasy 
feeling about her clothes, already alluded to, once more passed 
through Mrs. Bormalack’s sympathetic mind. 

‘It will be a change, indeed, for us,’ she murmured, looking at 
her husband. 

‘ Change ? ’ cried the landlady. 

‘What change?’ asked his lordship. ‘Clara Martha, I do 
not want any change; I am comfortable here, I am treated with 
respect, the place is quiet, I do not want to change.’ 

He was a heavy man and lethargic—change meant some kind 
of physical activity—he disliked movement. 

His wife tossed her head with impatience. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘he would rather sit in his armchair than 
walk even across the green to get his coronet, Shame upon him! 
0 Carpenter} Shh }’ 
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His lordship quailed and said no more. That allusion to his 
father’s trade was not intended as a sneer; the slothfulness of his 
parent it was which the lady hurled at his lordship’s head. No 
one could tell, no living writer is able to depict faithfully, the 
difficulties encountered and overcome by this resolute woman in 
urging her husband to action; how she had first to persuade him 
to declare that he was the heir to the extinct title; how she had 
next to drag him away from Canaan City; how she had to bear 
with his moanings, lamentations, and terrors, when he found 
himself actually on board the steamer, and saw the land slowly 
disappearing, while the great ship rolled beneath his unaccustomed 
‘feet, and consequences which he had not foreseen began to follow. 
These were things of the past, but it had been hard to get him 
away even from Wellclose Square, which he found comfortable, 
making allowance for the disrespectful Dane; and now—but it 
must and should be done. 

‘His lordship,’ said the little woman, thinking she had 
perhaps said too much, ‘is one of them who take root wherever 
you set them down. He takes after his grandfather, the 
Honourable Timothy Clitheroe. Set himself down in Canaan City, 
and took root at once, never wanted to go away. And the 
Davenants, I am told, never left the village from the day they 
built their castle there till the last lord died there. In other 


people, Mrs. Bormalack, it might be called sloth, but in his 
lordship’s case we can only say that he is quick to take root. 
That. is all, ma’am. And when we move him, it is like tearing 
him up by the roots.’ 
‘It is,’ said his lordship, clinging to the arms of the chair; 
‘it is.’ 
The letter was as follows, and Lady Davenant read it aloud :— 


‘Dear Lady Davenant,—I have quite recently learned that you 
and Lord Davenant are staying at a house on Stepney Green 
which happens to be my property. Otherwise, perhaps, I might have 
remained in ignorance of this most interesting circumstance. I 
have also learned that you have crossed the Atlantic for the . 
purpose of presenting a claim to the Davenant title, which. was 
long supposed to be extinct, and I hasten to convey to you my 
most sincere wishes for your success. 

‘I am at this moment precluded from doing myself the 
pleasure of calling upon you, for reasons with which I will not 
trouble you. I hope, however, to be allowed to do so before very 
long. Meantime, I take the liberty of offering you the hospitality. 
of my own house in Portman Square, if you will honour me by 
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accepting it, as your place of residence during your stay in 
London. You will perhaps find Portman Square a central place, 
and more convenient for you than Stepney Green, which, though it 
possesses undoubted advantages in healthful air and freedom from 
London fog, is yet not altogether a desirable place of residence for 
a lady of your rank. 

‘I am aware that in addressing you without the ceremony of an 
introduction I am taking what may seem to you a liberty. I may 
be pardoned on the ground that I feel so deep an interest in your 
romantic story, and so much sympathy with your courage in 
crossing the ocean to prosecute your claim. Such claims as these 
are, as you know, jealously regarded and sifted with the greatest 
care, so that there may be difficulty in establishing a perfectly 
made-out case, and one which shall satisfy the House of Lords as 
impregnable to any attack. There is, however, such a thing as a 
moral certainty, and I am well assured that Lord Davenant would 
not have left his native country had he not been convinced in his 
own mind that his cause is a just one, and that his claim is a duty 
owed to his illustrious ancestors. So that, whether he wins or 
loses, whether he succeeds or fails, he must in either case command 
our respect and our sympathy. Under these circumstances I trust 
that I may be forgiven, and that your ladyship will honour my 
poor house with your presence. I will send, always provided that 
you accept, my carriage for you on any day that you may appoint. 
Your reply may be directed here, because all letters are forwarded 
to me, though I am not, at the present moment, residing at my 
town house. 

‘ Believe me to remain, dear Lady Davenant, yours very faith- 
fully, 


‘ ANGELA MaArspEN MESSENGER.’ 


‘It isa beautiful letter!’ cried Mrs. Bormalack, ‘ and to think 
of Miss Messenger knowing that this house is one of hers! Why, 
she’s got hundreds. Now, I wonder who could have told her that 
you were here.’ 

¢ No doubt,’ said her ladyship, ‘she saw it in the papers.’ 

‘What a Providence that you came here! If you had stayed 
at Wellclose Square, which isa low place and only fit for foreigners, 
she never would have heard about you. Well, it will be a sad 
blow losing your ladyship, but of course you must go. You can’t 
refuse such a noble offer ; and though I’ve done my best, I’m sure, 
to make his lordship comfortable, yet I know that the dinner 
hasn’t always been such as I could wish, though as good as the 
money would run to. And we can’t hope to rival Miss Messenger, 
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of course, in housekeeping, though I showld like to hear what she 
gives for dinner.’ 

¢ You shall, Mrs. Bormalack,’ said her ladyship; ‘I will send 
you word myself, and I am sure we are very grateful to you for 
all your kindness, and especially at times when—when my husband’s 
nephew Nathaniel, who is not the whole-souled and high-toned man 
that the heir to a peerage ought to be—’ 

‘Don’t speak of it,’ interrupted the good landlady, ‘ don’t 
speak of it, your ladyship. It will always be my pride to remem- 
ber that your ladyship thought I did my little best. But, then, 
with mutton at elevenpence ha’penny!’ 

The name of Portman Square suggested nothing at all to the 
illustrious pair. It might just as well have been Wellclose Square. 
But here was an outside recognition of them; and from a very 
rich young lady, who perhaps was herself acquainted with some of 
the members of the Upper House. 

‘It is a proper letter,’ said Lady Davenant critically, ‘a letter 
written in a becoming spirit. There’s many things to admire in 
England, but the best thing is the respect to rank. Now, in our 
own City did they respect his lordship for his family? Not a mite. 
The boys drew pictures of him on the walls with a crown on his 
head and a sword in his hand.’ 

‘ Must we go, Clara Martha?’ his lordship asked in a tremulous 
voice. 

‘Yes, we must go; we must show people that we are ready to 
assume the dignity of the position. As for my husband, Mrs. 
Bormalack ’—she looked at him sideways while she addressed the 
landlady—‘ there are times when I feel that nothing but noble 
blood confers real dignity "—his lordship coughed—‘ real dignity 
and a determination to have your rights, and a behaviour accord- 


i ’ 


Lord Davenant straightened his back and held up his head. 
But when his wife left him he drooped it again and looked sad. 

Lady Davenant took the letter with her, to show Miss 
Kennedy. 

‘I shall never forget old friends, my dear, she said kindly, 
when Angela had read it through, ‘never; and your kindness in 
my distress I could not forget if I tried.’ The tears stood in her 
eyes as she spoke. ‘We are standing now on the very threshold 
of Greatness ; this is the first step to Recognition; a short time 
more, and my husband will be in his right place among the British 

rs. As for myself, I don’t seem to mind any, Miss Kennedy. 
It’s for him that I mind. Once in his own place, he will show the 
world what he is capable of. You only think of him as a sleepy 
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old man, who likes to put up his feet and shut his eyes. So he is— 
so he is. But wait till he gets his own. Then you will see. As for 
eloquence, now, I remember one Fourth of July—but of course we 
were Amer’cans then.’ 

‘Indeed, Lady Davenant, we shall all be rejoiced if you succeed. 
But do not forget Miss Messenger’s warning. There isa moral 
success, and there is a legal success. You may have to be con- 
tented with the former. But that should be enough for you, and 
you would then return to your own people with triumph.’ 

‘ Aurelia Tucker,’ said her ladyship, smiling gently, ‘ will wish 
she hadn’t taken up the prophesyin’ line. I shall forgive her, 
though envy is indeed a hateful passion. However, we cannot all 
have illustrious ancestors, though, since our own elevation, there’s 
not a man, woman, or child in Canaan City, except the Dutchmen, 
who hasn't connected himself with an English family, and the 
demand for Red-books and books of the County Families is more 
than you could believe, and they do say that many a British peer 
will have to tremble for his title.’ 

‘Come,’ said Angela, interrupting these interesting facts, ‘come, 
Lady Davenant, I knew beforehand of this letter, and Miss Mes- 
senger has given me work in anticipation of your visit.’ 

She led the little lady to the show room, and here, laid out on 
the chairs, were marvels. For there were dresses in silk and in 
velvet : dresses of the hest silk, moiré antique, brocaded silk, 
silk that would stand upright of itself, without the aid of a chair- 
back, and velvet of the richest, the blackest, and the most costly. 
There could be no doubt whatever as to the person for whom 
these dresses had been designed, because nobody else had such 
narrow and such sloping shoulders. Never in her dreams had her 
ladyship thought it possible that she should wear such dresses. - 

‘They area present from Miss Messenger,’ said Miss Kennedy 
‘ Now, if you please, we will go into the trying-on room.’ 

Then Lady Davenant discovered that these dresses were trimmed 
with lace, also of the most beautiful and delicate kind. She had 
sometimes seen lace during her professional career, but she never 
possessed any, and the sight of it created a kind of yearning in 
her heart to have it on, actually on her sleeves and round her 


neck. 

When she was dressed in her velvet with the lace trimming 
she looked a very stately little lady. When Angela had hung 
about her neck a heavy gold chain with a watch and seals; when 
she had deftly added a touch to her still luxuriant hair, and set in 
it a small aigrette of brilliants ; when she had put on her a pair of 
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gloves and given her a large and beautifully painted fan, there 
was no nobler-looking lady in the land, for all she was so little. 

Then Angela curtsied low and begged her ladyship to examine 
the dress in the glass. Her ladyship surveyed herself with an 
astonishment and delight impossible to be repressed, although 
they detracted somewhat from the dignity due to the dress. 

‘Oh, Aurelia!’ she exclaimed, as if, in the joy of her heart, 
she could have wished her friend to share her happiness. 

Then Miss Kennedy explained to her that the velvet and the 
magnificent silk dresses were for the evening only, while for the 
morning there were other black silk dresses, with beautiful fur cloaks 
and things for carriage exercise, and all kinds of things provided, 
so that she might make a becoming appearance in Portman 
Square. 

‘ As for his lordship,’ Miss Kennedy went on, ‘ steps have been 
taken to provide him also with garments due to his position. And 
I think, Lady Davenant, if I may venture to advise——’ 

‘ My dear,’ said her ladyship simply, ‘ just tell me, right away, 
what I am to do.’ 

‘Then you are to write to Miss Messenger and tell her that 
you will be ready to-morrow morning, and say any kind thing 
that occurs to your kind heart. And then you will have undis- 
turbed possession of the big house in Portman Square, with all its 
servants, butler, coachman, footmen, and the rest of them, at your 
orders. And I beg—that is, I hope—that you will make use of 
them. Remember that a nobleman’s servant expects to be 
ordered, not asked. Drive every day; go to the theatres to 
amuse yourselves—I am sure after all this time you want amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘We had lectures at Canaan City,’ said her ladyship; ‘shall 
we go to lectures?’ 

‘N—no. I think there are none. But you should go to 
concerts if you like them, and to picture galleries. Be seen about 
a good deal; make people talk about you, and do not press your. 
Case before you have been talked about.’ 

‘Do you think I can persuade Timothy—I mean, his lordship— 
to go about with me ?’ 

‘You will have the carriage, you know; and if he likes he 
can sleep at the theatre; you have only to take a private box— 
but be seen and be talked about.’ 

This seemed very good advice. Lady Davenant laid it to 
heart. Then she took off her magnificent velvet and put on the 
humble stuff again, with a sigh. Happily, it was the last day she 
would wear it. 
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On returning to the boarding-house she found her husband in 
great agitation, for he, too, had been ‘ trying on,’ and he had been 
told peremptorily that the whole of the existing wardrobe must 
be abolished, and changed for a new one which had been provided 
for him. The good old coat, whose sleeves were so shiny, whose 
skirts so curly, whose cuffs so worn, must be abandoned ; the other 
things which long custom had adapted to every projection of his 
figure must go too; and, in place of them, the new things which 
he had just been trying on. 

‘There’s a swallow-tail, Clara Martha, for evening wear. I 
shall have to change my clothes, they tell me, every evening ; and 
frock-coats to button down the front like a congress man in a 
statue; and—oh! Clara Martha, we are going to have a terrible: 
time !’ 

‘Courage, my lord, she said. ‘The end will reward us. Only; 
hold up your head and remember that you are enjoying the, 
title.’ 

The evening was rather sad, though the grief of the noble pair. 
at leaving their friends was shared by none but their landlady, who, 
really was attached to the little birdlike woman, so resolute and so 
full of courage. As for the rest, they behaved as members of a: 
happy family are expected to behave—that is to say, they paid) 
no heed whatever to the approaching departure of two out of their 
number, and Josephus leaned his head against the wall, and: 
Daniel Fagg plunged his hands into his hair, and old Mr. Mali-: 
phant sat in the corner with his pipe in his mouth and narrated 
bits of stories to himself, and laughed. 

( To be continued.) 





Clephants. 


THE interest which attaches to the modern representatives of the 
mammoth host is by no means limited to the zoological world, 
but extends throughout all classes of society, who find something 
to wonder at even in the huge proportions and ungainly ways 
of the elephant family. A remarkably limited family circle is 
that which includes the elephants as its typical representatives. 
The past history of the race, like that of not a few other groups of 
animals and plants, is exactly the converse of its present-day 
phases, as regards numerical strength at least. As the existing 
pearly nautilus is the sole survivor of the immense hordes of four- 
gilled and shelled cuttlefishes which swarmed in the primitive 
seas and oceans of our earth; or as the few living ‘lampshells,’ or 
Brachiopods, represent in themselves the fulness of a life that 
crowded the Silurian seas, so the two existing species of elephants 
with which we are familiar to-day, stand forth among quadrupeds 
as the representatives of a comparatively plentiful past population 
of these mammalian giants. The causes which have depopulated 
the earth of its elephantine tenants may be alluded to hereafter ; 
but it is evident that neither size nor strength avails against the 
operation ef those physical environments which so powerfully 
affect the ways and destinies of man and monad alike. One 
highly important feature of elephant organisation may, however, be 
noted even in these preliminary details respecting the modern 
scarcity of elephantine species, namely, that the slow increase of 
the race, and, as compared with other animals at least, the result- 
ing paucity of numbers, must have had their own share as condi- 
tions affecting the existence of these huge animals. The elephants 
are, of all known animals, the slowest to increase in numbers. At 
the earliest, the female elephant does not become a parent until 
the age of thirty years, and only six young are capable of being 
produced during the parental period, which appears to cease at 
ninety years of age; the average duration of elephant life being 
presumed to be about a hundred years. But it is most interesting, 
as well as important, in view of any speculation on the increase of 
species and on the question of competition amongst the races of 
animal life, to reflect that, given favourable conditions of existence, 
such as a sufficiency of food, a freedom from disease and from the 
attack of enemies—and the elephant race, slow of increase as it is, 
would come in a few thousand years to stock the entire world with 
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its huge representatives. On the data afforded by the foregoing 
details of the age at which these animals produce young, and of 
their parental period, it is easy to calculate that in from 740 to 
75U years, 19,000,000 of elephants would remain to represent a 
natural population. If such a contingency awaits even a slowly 
increasing race such as the elephants unquestionably are, the 
powerful nature of the adverse conditions whieh have ousted their 
kith and kin from a place amongst living quadrupeds, can readily 
be conceived. In the face of such facts, the contention that the 
‘struggle for existence,’ in lopping off the weak and allowing the 
strong to survive, accomplishes in its way an actual good, becomes 
clear. And the important biological lesson is also enforced, that 
there is a tolerably deep meed of philosophy involved in the 
Laureate’s pertinent remark concerning the ‘ secret meaning’ of 
the deeds of Nature, through 
finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear. 

Reference has already been made to the paucity of existing 
species of elephants, only two distinct species being included in the 
lists of modern naturalists. These are the African elephant (Loxo- 
don [or Elephas] Africanus) and the Indian elephant (Elephas 
Indicus). But the elephantine race is not without its variations 
and digressions from the ordinary type. We discover that 
amongst the elephants of each species ‘varieties’ are by no 
means uncommon. These varieties appear as the progeny of 
ordinary animals. Thus the Sumatran elephant and that of 
Ceylon are regarded as constituting a distinct species, one 
authority, Schlegel, indeed, affixing to it the distinctive appella- 
tion of Elephas Sumatrensis. The balance of zoological opinion, 
however, is in favour of the Ceylon form being simply a ‘ variety ’ 
of the Indian species; in other words, the differences between 
these two forms are not accounted of sufficient merit to elevate 
the former to the rank of a distinct animal unit. The famous 
‘white elephants,’ whose existence has given origin to the pro- 
verbial expression concerning the disadvantage of unwieldy 
possessions, have a veritable existence. In Siam, as is well 
known, these animals are regarded with the utmost reverence, and 
are held in sacred estimation and kept in royal state by sovereign 
command. They are to be regarded, however, merely as an albino 
or colourless ‘variety’ of the Indian species. Their production 
depends, like that of albinos or white varieties of birds or other 
animals, on some undetermined conditions affecting development. 
We occasionally find white varieties of birds—even including that 
paradoxical anomaly, a white blackbird—and albino cats are as 
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familiar objects a8 are albino rabbits and white mice. Darwin 
remarks on the fact that albinism is very susceptible of trans- 
mission to offspring, and it is so even in the human race. It is not 
known whether the white elephants exhibit any special pecu- 
liarity of structure or life ; but the interesting correlation has been 
observed, that almost all white cats which possess blue eyes are 
deaf. The nature and origin of this association of characters are 
unknown, but the occurrence of such apparently unconnected 
states serves to remind us that great as yet are the mysteries which 
environ the becoming of the living worlds. 

The characters of the Indian and African elephants respect- 
ively, are by no means difficult to bear in mind. The Indian 
elephant (fig. 1, 2) has a concave or hollowed forehead, and the ears 
are of relatively moderate size. The eye is exceptionally small, 
whilst there are four nails or hoofs on the hind feet; the number 


Fig. 1.— Heads of a) African and (2) Indian Elephants. 


of toes on each foot being five in all elephants. The colour of the 
Indian species is moreover a pale brown, and is of a lighter hue 
than that of the African species; and whilst the former has ‘tusks’ 
in the males alone, the latter possesses tusks in both sexes. The 
African elephant (fig. 1, 1) has a rounded skull and a convex fore- 
head, and the ears are of very large size. It possesses only three 
nails on the hind feet, and four hoofs on the front toes. Certain 
important differences, to be nag noted, also exist between the 
teeth of these species. 

The limits of size of the two species of elephants appear to 
have afforded subject-matter for considerable discussion. The 
average height of the male Indian elephant is from eight to ten 
feet, and that of the females from seven to eight feet. The 
African. species, according to the most generally recorded testi- 
mony;:attains a larger size than its Indian neighbour. Sir 
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Emerson Tennent, quoting a source of error in the measurement 
of elephants, gives the remarks of a writer who says :— 

‘Elephants were measured formerly, and even now, by natives, 
as to their height, by throwing a rope over them, the ends brought 
to the ground on each side, and half the length taken as the true 
height. Hence the origin of elephants fifteen and sixteen feet 
high. A rod held at right angles to the measuring rod, and 
parallel to the ground, will rarely give more than ten feet, the 
majority being under nine.’ 

As regards the number of elephants captured annually, a recent 
return gives us 503 as captured in the three years ending 1880, 
in the forests of Assam, by the Indian Government. 

There exist a few points in the special anatomy of the ele- 
phants of which it may be permissible to treat briefly, and of these 
points, the skeleton presents several for examination. First in 
interest, perhaps, comes the enormous size of the skull, and the 
modifications wherewith this huge mass of bone is rendered rela- 
tively light and more easily supported on the spine. The skull 
of the elephant is unquestionably large, even when considered in 
relation to the huge body of which it forms such an important 
part ; but when the skull is seen in section, we discover that, in- 
stead of presenting us with a solid mass of bone, its walls are 
hollowed out in a remarkable fashion, so as to materially reduce 
its weight. It is evident that a demand exists in these animals 
for a skull of great strength, which not only shall be equal to the 
task of giving origin to muscles of power sufficient for the animal’s 
movements, but which may also adequately support the great 
‘tusks.’ And nature has succeeded accordingly, by a most in- 
teresting modification, in uniting size and strength to a minimum 
of weight. 

A very short but strong neck, and powerful bony processes 
borne on the joints thereof, serve as support and holdfasts respect- 
ively for the huge cranium. In other parts of the skeleton, such 
as in the shape and form of the shoulder-blade, the elephants 
resemble the Rodent quadrupeds, such as the hares, rabbits, rats, 
beavers, &c.; and it has long been a notable fact of elephantine 
anatomy, that this resemblance is by no means limited even to the 
bones. But a somewhat ludicrous peculiarity of the elephants, 
readily noted by the observer, and one referred to by both classic 
and modern poets, is their awkward gait; and this again depends 
upon a readily understood anatomical modification. It is such a 
peculiarity that is referred to in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ in the 
lines— 
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The elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy. 
His legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure. 


And again, the phrase— 


I hope you are no elephant, you have joints, 


evidently refers to the curious and ungainly movements of these 
quadrupeds. The explanation of the elephantine gait rests 
primarily with the length of the thigh-bone, and with the facts 
that this bone is very long and lies perpendicularly to the line or 
axis of the spine ; the thigh not forming an acute angle with the 
spine, as in other quadrupeds. Thus, the ‘ham’ of the animal 
stretches half-way down the thigh, and when the animal walks 
the bend of the knee or leg at the latter point imparts a decided 
clumsiness to the gait. The great body rests, not so much upon 
the toes, as upon the great pads which unite the toes, and which 
in fact constitute a broad, flat sole behind these members. Similar 
pads in the rhinoceros and hippopotamus support the weight of 
the body. No collar-bones are developed in the elephant race; a 
fact which, of course, bears a relation to the absence of those 
movements, such as climbing, &c., in which these bones play an 
important part, as serving to fix the limb employed. The brain 
of the elephant reveals certain points of anatomical interest. For 
example, the lesser brain or ‘ cerebellum’ is not covered by the 
brain proper or ‘cerebrum;’ but the surface of the latter is deeply 
convoluted or folded. The existence of deep brain-convolutions 
in man is believed to be associated with a high measure of in- 
tellectual power, and the elephants do not seem to belie the state- 
ment, as applied to lower life, when their sagacity is taken into 
consideration. The proportion borne by the weight of the brain 
to that of the body has always formed an interesting topic of 
physiological nature. As a matter of fact, great variations exist 
when the ratio of brain to body is examined in different animals. 
Thus in man, as is the case with lower animals, the ratio diminishes _ 
with increasing weight and height. In lean persons the ratio is often 
as 1 : 22 to 27, and in stout persons as 1:50 to 100. In the 
Greenland whale the ratio is given as 1 to 3,000; in the ox as 
1 to 160; in the horse as 1 to 400; in the dog as 1 to 305; in 
the elephant as 1 to 500; in the chimpanzee as 1: to 50, and in 
man as 1 to 36. 

The absolute weight of brain in an elephant which was seven 
and a half feet high, and eight and a half feet in length from 
forehead to tail, was nine pounds. The brain of an Indian ele- 
phant was found to weigh 10 Ibs.; and Sir Astley Cooper gives 
the weight of the brain of another specimen as 8lbs. loz. 2grs., 
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whilst that of an African elephant seventeen years old was found 
by Perrault to weigh 9lbs. 

The muscular system of the elephant necessarily partakes of 
the massive character adapted for the work of moving and trans- 
porting the huge frame. But the anatomy of the ‘ proboscis’ or 
‘trunk’ constitutes in itself a special topic of interest, and one, 
moreover, which gives to the proboscidian race one of its most 
notable characteristics. The ‘trunk’ is, of course, the elongated 
nose of the elephant. It is perforated by the nostrils which open 
at its tip, and above the apertures is a curious finger-like process, 
which, when opposed to a small projection somewhat resembling a 
thumb in function, constitutes a veritable hand, and is utilised by 
the animal in almost every detail of its life. With the exception 
of the snout of the tapirs, the trunk of the elephant has not even 
a distant parallel in the animal series. Its muscles form two sets 


of fibres, one set of which compressing its substance also extends its 
length, whilst the second set shortens the organ and enables it to 
bend freely in any direction. When we add to the possession of 
this extreme muscularity, a high degree of sensitiveness, the pro- 
boscis of these animals may be regarded in the light of one of 
the most useful as well as most interesting features of their organi- 
zation. Its use is not limited tothe prehension of food (fig. 2, 1, 2), 
however, or even to the additional function of an organ of touch. 
Occasionally, water is drawn up into the trunk, and is then squirted 
over the body as from a flexible hose (fig. 2, 3), thus serving as a 
kind of shower-bath apparatus; and stories have been recorded 
wherein such a use of the proboscis has played a prominent part in 
the act of elephantine revenge on some over-bold or offending 
human. 

The teeth of the elephantine race form a highly characteristic 
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feature of their anatomy. .In the mouth of a higher quadruped, 
such as man, the bat, or ape, no less than four kinds of teeth are 
represented. These are the front teeth or incisors, the ‘ eye-teeth’ 
or canines, the premolars, and the molars or ‘ grinders.’ 

In the elephants, only two kinds of teeth are represented, these 
being the incisors or front teeth, and the molars or grinders; 
whilst the front teeth themselves only exist in the upper jaw. The 
incisors grow from ‘ permanent pulps,’ and hence they increase 
during the whole life of the animal, or nearly so. A large pair of 
tusks may weigh from 150 to 200 lbs., and as regards structure 
they are found to consist of dentine or ‘ivory’ and of ‘cement ;’ 
whilst the enamel, which forms such a characteristic feature of 
ordinary teeth, may or may not be represented. The tusks vary, 
according to Darwin, ‘in the different species or races according to 
sex, nearly as do the horns of ruminants. In India and Malacca, 
the males alone are provided with well-developed tusks. The 
elephant of Ceylon,’ adds Mr. Darwin, ‘is considered by most 
naturalists as a distinct race ; there, * not one in a hundred is found 
with tusks, the few that possess them being exclusively males.” The 
African elephant is undoubtedly distinct, and the female has large 
well-developed tusks, though not so large as those of the male.’ 
The molars or grinding teeth exhibit an equally curious structure. 
In the lifetime of an elephant twenty-four molar teeth are developed 
in all; six on each side of each jaw. But at any one time in the 
life of the animal, not more than two of these teeth are to be seen 
in each side of the jaw. A curious succession of these molars 
takes place in the elephants; for they are found to move from 
behind forwards; the teeth in use being gradually ousted from 
their place by their successors, as the former are wornaway. Thus 
the whole set of molars in due time moves forwards in the jaw, 
and each successive tooth is, as a rule, larger than its predecessor. 
In structure, the molars of the elephant are highly peculiar, each 
exhibiting the appearance rather of a compound than of a single 
tooth. Each tooth is built up of a series of plates set perpendicu- 
larly in the tooth, and consisting of ivory or ‘dentine ’ covered by 
enamel,. whilst ‘cement’ fills up the interspaces between the 
plates. As the tooth wears in its work, the enamel comes to 
project above the surface of the tooth, and a characteristic pattern 
is thus developed on the surface of the molars of each species of 
living elephant. Thus, in the Indian elephant, the molars exhibit 
a series of cross ridges, which are more numerous than those of the 
African species; whilst in the latter form, the enamel plates form 
a distinctly lozenge-shaped pattern. It sometimes happens that in 
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elephants kept in captivity the succession of the teeth is dis- 
arranged, from the fact that the molars are not worn away fast 
enough, and the succeeding teeth are displaced, thereby causing 
deformity of the jaws. 

The elephants were included in the older systems of classifica- 
tion in a somewhat heterogeneous group of quadrupeds named the 
Pachydermata. That this order—now abolished and divided fo 
form several new groups—was motley enough in its representation, 
is readily seen, when we discover that the rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
and other forms were included within its limits along with the 
elephants themselves. The technical name ‘ Pachydermata’ 
related to the thick skin which invests the bodies of the animals 
just mentioned, and in the elephants this characteristic is, of 
course, extremely well represented. The thick skin hangs in folds 
on the body, whilst the typical hair-covering which by natural 
right all quadrupeds possess, is but sparsely developed. It would 
seem, however, that the young elephant possesses a much more 
profuse covering of hairs than the adult. Such a statement is 
consistent with the general biological law which holds that the 
young form exhibits the primitive characters of the race more 
typically than the adult. In this view of matters, the young 
elephant is nearer the type of its ancestors than the adult ; and in 
the young whales the same remark holds good; since the youthful 
cetaceans may possess a sparse covering of hairs such as the adults 
do not exhibit. 

Speaking of the comparative hairlessness of the elephant and 
rhinoceros, Mr. Darwin remarks that, ‘as certain extinct species 
(e.g. mammoth) which formerly lived under an Arctic climate, 
were covered with hair, it would almost appear as if the existing 
species of both genera had lost their hairy covering from exposure 
to heat. This appears the more probable, as the elephants in 
India which live on elevated and cool districts are more hairy than 
those on the lowlands.’ 

The social history and psychology of the elephant race form of 
themselves topics wide enough to fill a volume. From the earliest 
times, these animals have been enlisted by man in the service of 
war, or as beasts of burden, as aids in the chase, or even in the 
brutal and demoralising sports of the ancient arena. The value of 
ivory in the earliest ages must have given rise to elephant-hunting 
as a source of gain and profit; and the inroads of man upon the 
species have naturally caused not merely a limitation in the num- 
bers of these animals, but have likewise served to modify in a very 
marked fashion their geographical distribution. But the utility 
to these great animals to man, depends as much upon their docility 
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and tractable nature, as upon their manufacture of ivory. Prob- 
ably there is no more sagacious animal than a well-trained ele- 
phant, and the development of such high instincts as these animals 
exhibit, may form an additional illustration of the marked influence 
of association with man in inducing the growth of intelligence 
and reasoning powers in the animal creation. No one may doubt 
that the dog, for instance, has benefited to a marked degree from 
such association with human surroundings; and that the compara- 
tively low mental powers of many other animals are susceptible of 
higher development through domestication, is an idea fully sup- 
ported by all that is known of instances where a wild race, or in- 
dividual animal of wild habits, has been brought in contact with 
man. The ‘learned pigs’ and tame hares, ate cases in point; and 
the relatively low mental powers of many of the apes may be largely 
attributed to that want of interest in ‘ poor relations’ with which 
humanity, as a body, views the quadrumanous tribes. 

The records of popular natural history teem with examples of 
the sagacity of elephants; a mental quality which, it may be 
added, is likely to owe much to the relatively long life, and 
corresponding opportunities of acquiring experience, which these 
animals possess: whilst it has been also remarked, that as the ele- 
phant, unlike the dog, rarely breeds in captivity, and as each 
individual elephant has to acquire, independently of heredity, its 
own knowledge of the world and of man, so to speak, these great 
animals present infinitely more remarkable examples of animal 
sagacity than the dog. One specially interesting feature of ele- 
phant life, consists in the aid given by the domesticated elephant 
to man in the capture of the wild species. The fact of these 
animals entering into an offensive and, from its very nature, an 
intelligent alliance with man, against their own race, may be 
regarded either as illustrating the desire to benefit the race 
by conferring upon them the blessings of civilised life and 
employment, or as exemplifying a process of demoralisation and 
treacherous development which might afford an argument against 
the universally beneficial effects of domestication of the animal 
form. Nor is the problem rendered any the less attractive to the 
metaphysician and moralist, when it is discovered that it is through 
the caresses and blandishments of the false females that the wild 
elephants are tempted into the snare: the parallelism betwixt the 
experiences of lower and higher life being too obvious in this 
instance to escape remark. 

Probably no animal exhibits a greater knowledge or instinctive 
apprehension of danger than an elephant. Instances are numerous, 
for example, where an elephant has refused to cross a bridge 
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esteemed safe by his human guides, but which has collapsed with 
the animal’s weight, when, goaded and tortured to proceed, he has 
advanced in despair, only to find himself immersed in the water 
below. But cases are also recorded in which the danger ex- 
perienced by the elephant itself has apparently not rendered it 
insensible to the safety of its keeper. ‘ The elephant,’ says Darwin, 
‘is very faithful to his driver or keeper, and probably considers 
him as the leader of the herd. Dr. Hooker informs me that an 
elephant which he was riding in India, became so deeply bogged 
that he remained stuck fast until the next day, when he was ex- 
tricated by men with ropes. Under such circumstances elephants 
will seize with their trunks any object, dead or alive, to place 
under their knees to prevent their sinking deeper in the mud; and 
the driver was dreadfully afraid lest the animal should have seized 
Dr. Hooker and crushed him to death. But the driver himself, 
as Dr. Hooker was assured, ran no risk. This forbearance under 
an emergency so dreadful for a heavy animal, is a wonderful proof 
of noble fidelity.’ Swainson gives a description of the sagacity of 
an elephant under such circumstances, which is worth quoting in 
the present instance. ‘The cylindrical form of an elephant’s leg 
—-which is nearly of equal thickness—causes the animal to sink 
very deep in heavy ground, especially in the muddy banks of small 
rivers. When thus situated, the animal will endeavour to lie on 
his side, so as to avoid sinking deeper ; and, for this purpose, will 
avail himself of every means to obtain relief. The nsual mode of 
extricating him is much the same as when he is pitted ; that is, 
by supplying him liberally with straw, boughs, grass, &c.; these 
materials being thrown to the distressed animal, he forces them 
down with his trunk, till they are lodged under his fore-feet in 
sufficient quantity to resist his pressure. Having thus formed a 
sufficient basis for exertion, the sagacious animal next proceeds to 
thrust. other bundles under his belly, and as far back under his 
flanks as he can reach; when such a basis is formed as may be, in 
his mind, proper to proceed upon, he throws his whole weight 
forwards, and gets his hind feet gradually upon the straw, &c. 
Being once confirmed on a solid footing, he will next place the 
succeeding bundles before him, pressing them well with his trunk, 
so as to form a causeway by which to reach the firm ground. . 
He will not bear any weight, definitely, until, by trial both with 
his trunk and the next foot that is to be planted, he has completely 
satisfied himself of the firmness of the ground he is to tread upon. 
. The anxiety of the animal when bemired, forms a strong 
contrast with the pleasure he so strongly evinces on arriving at 
terra firma.’ Such an account beeomes extremely interesting, as 
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convincing us that much, if not all, of the sagacity which is called 
forth by such circumstances, must be inherent and original, as 
opposed to that gained by experience. It cannot be supposed that 
the accident described can form such a frequent experience of 
elephant-existence in a wild state, as to constitute a certain basis 
for acquired knowledge of what to do in the exigency. On the 
contrary, it seems more reasonable to suppose that the inherent 
and intuitive sagacity of the animal is simply called forth by the 
threatened danger, and that such an exigency brings into play 
mental acts analogous to those whereby, through mechanical and 
similar contrivances to those employed by the elephant, man 
might rescue himself or his property from immersion in the 
swamps. f 

The memory of elephants is of highly remarkable nature, 
both as to its duration, and in its operation as enabling the 
animal to recognise friends and foes. I am fortunate in being 
able to place on record an instance of elephant memory of very 
interesting kind, and one which serves to show in a highly typical 
manner the remembrance by these animals of kindness, and 
also of the reverse treatment. In 1874, Wombwell’s menagerie 
visited Tenbury in Gloucestershire, and on that occasion the 
female elephant, ‘ Lizzie’ by name, drank a large quantity of cold 
water when heated after a long walk ; the animal, as a consequence, 
being attacked with severe internal spasms. A local chemist, a 
Mr. Turley, being called in as medical adviser, succeeded in re- 
lieving the elephant’s pain, the treatment including the applica- 
tion of a very large blister to the side. The menagerie in due 
course went its way, but in May 1879, it again visited Tenbury, 
and as Mr. Turley stood at his shop door watching the zoological 
procession pass down the street, the elephant stepped out of the 
ranks, crossed from one side of the street to the other, and having 
advanced to Mr. Turley, placed her trunk round his hand, and 
held it firmly, at the same time making, as Mr. Turley informs 
me, a peculiar grunting noise, as if by way of welcome. Thus 
it was clear that after an interval of five years, ‘ Lizzie’ had 
recognised an old friend in Mr. Turley, and that, moreover, she 
remembered him with a sense of gratitude for his successful 
endeavours to relieve the pain from which she had suffered. At 
night, Mr. Turley visited the menagerie, when the elephant again 
made every demonstration of joy, and embraced him with her 
trunk. She drew Mr. Turley’s attention particularly to the side 
whereon the blister had been applied, thus showing that all the 
circumstances of five years previous were fresh in her memory. 
Observing that in 1881 the menagerie had again visited Tenbury, 
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I wrote to Mr. Turley inquiring if ‘ Lizzie’ had again recognized 
her old friend. That gentleman replied, his letter bearing date 
May 1881, that she had again recognized him, beginning to 
‘trumpet,’ whenever she beheld Mr. Turley amongst the specta- 
tors in the menagerie. On his speaking to his patient, she placed 
her trunk round his legs and lifted him from the ground, but in 
the gentlest manner possible. On Mr. Turley proceeding to ex- 
amine one of her hind-legs which had been under treatment, the 
elephant kept holding one of her fore-legs towards him in such a 
fashion as to draw his attention to the limb. As Mr. Turley, 
however, had had no concern with the fore-leg, he was puzzled to 
account for the animal’s movement; but the keeper explained 
that the fore-leg in question had been treated by a veterinary sur- 
geon for an injury, and that the latter had used his lancet to afford 
relief. The elephant was irritated by the operation, and expressed 
her resentment on again seeing the veterinary practitioner by 
striking at him with her trunk. The act of calling Mr. Turley’s 
attention to the fore-leg was simply an expression of admiration 
for the gentler treatment to which he had subjected his patient ; 
the quieter medical treatment contrasting apparently with the 
rougher surgical measure to which the fore-leg had been subjected. 
It is thus clear not merely that the elephantine nature is endowed 
with an active memory, but that a lively sense of gratitude for 
past kindness is also represented in the list of mental attributes 
of this giant race. 

A parallel instance of elephant memory is afforded by the 
case of an elephant which, having broken loose from the stables 
on a stormy night, escaped into the jungles. Four years there- 
after, when a drove of wild elephants was captured in the 
‘keddah’ or enclosure, the keeper of the lost elephant went to 
inspect the new arrivals, and climbed on the railings of the ‘ ked- 
dah’ to obtain a satisfactory view of the captured animals, 
Having fancied that amongst the animals he recognised the 
escaped elephant—an idea ridiculed by his comrades—he called 
his lost charge by its name. The animal at once came close to 
the barrier, and on the keeper proceeding into the enclosure and 
commanding it to lie down, the elephant obeyed, and the man led 
his former charge triumphantly forth from amongst its wild com- 
panions. But the memory of kindnesses is equalled in the elephant 
by that which recalls acts of injury to remembrance. The well 
known story of the Indian elephant which, on being pricked by a 
native tailor near whose stall it had wandered, returned and 
deluged the man with a shower-bath of dirty water, finds many 
parallels in the history of elephant-character. An elephant which 
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was kept at Versailles by Louis XIV., was in the habit of reveng- 
ing himself for affronts and injuries. A man who, feigning to 
throw something into his mouth, disappointed him, was beaten to 
the ground. with the trunk and trampled upon, On a painter de- 
siring to sketch this elephant with trunk erect and mouth open, 
his servant was instructed to feed the elephant for the purpose of 
inducing the animal to assume the desired attitude. But the sup- 
ply of food falling short and elephantine chagrin being aroused, 
the elephant drawing up water into his trunk, coolly showered it 
down upon the unfortunate painter and his sketch, drenching the 
one, and rendering the other useless. 

The pugnacity of the elephant is very great, and the determi- 
nation with which contests are carried on between these animals is 
highly remarkable. Mr. Darwin, on the authority of the late Dr. 
Falconer, tells us that the Indian species fights in varied fashions, 
determined by the position and curvature of his tusks. ‘ When 
they are directed forwards and upwards, he is able to fling a tiger 
to a great distance—it is said to even thirty feet; when they are 
short and turned downwards, he endeavours suddenly to pin the 
tiger to the ground, and, in consequence, is dangerous to the rider, 
who is liable to be jerked off the howdah ’—for it is on 


Elephants endors’d with towers, 


as Milton has it, that the great carnivore of India is hunted. A 
most remarkable trait of elephant existence, and one which paral- 
lels the proverbial ‘ red rag’ and bovine fury, is the apparent ani- 
mosity of the race to white colour. Sir Samuel Baker says that 
both the African elephant and the rhinoceros attack grey or white 
horses with fury. The explanation of such traits of character 
probably lies hidden in that philosophy of colour in relation to 
sex and animal development which the researches of Darwin and 
others have so far unravelled. 

As a final observation regarding the psychology of the elephant, 
Mr. Darwin’s statements concerning the ‘ weeping’ of these animals 
may be quoted. Remarking that the Indian species is known to 
weep, Mr. Darwin quotes Sir Emerson Tennent, who says that 
some ‘lay motionless on the ground, with no other indication of 
suffering than the tears which suffused their eyes and flowed in- 
cessantly.’ Another elephant, ‘ when overpowered and made fast,’ 
exhibited great grief; ‘ his violence sank to utter prostration, and 
he lay on the ground, uttering choking cries, with tears trickling 
down his cheeks.’ ‘In the Zoological Gardens,’ says Darwin, ‘ the 
keeper of the Indian elephants positively asserts that he has 
several times seen tears rolling down the face of the old female, 
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when distressed by the removal of the young one.’ Mr. Darwin 
also makes the interesting observation that when the Indian 
Elephant ‘trumpets,’ the orbicular muscles of the eyes contract: 
whilst in the ‘trumpeting’ of the African species these muscles 
do not act. Hence, as Mr. Darwin believes that in man the vio- 
lent contraction of the muscles round the eyes is connected with 
the flow of tears, it would seem by analogy to be a legitimate 
inference that the Indian elephant has attained a higher stage in 
the expression of its emotions than its African neighbour. 

The social history of the elephants includes several somewhat 
melancholy incidents connected with the despatch of these animals, 
rendered necessary from their dangerous condition. The best 
known of these incidents is that connected with the death of 
Chunee, the Exeter Change elephant, reported in the ‘ Times’ for 
March 2, 1826. The account of the death of Chunee is as fol- 
lows :— 


The elephant was a male, and had been an inmate of the Exeter Change 
Menagerie for seventeen years. He was brought from Bombay, where he was 
caught when quite young, and was supposed to be about five years old when 
purchased by Mr. Cross; consequently his present age is twenty-two. The 
effect of his unavoidable seclusion had displayed itself in strong symptoms of 
irritability during a certain season from the first, and these symptoms had been 
observed to become stronger during each succeeding year as it advanced toward 
maturity. The animal was altogether kept at this season very low, and also 
plentifully physicked, for which latter purpose no less than one hundredweight 
of salts was frequently given to him at atime. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, the animal within the last few days had, shown strong proofs of irrit- 
ability, refusing the caress of his keepers and attempting to strike at them with 
his trunk on their approaching him, also at times rolling himself about his den 
and forcibly battering its sides. About 1 p.m. he became more ungovernable 
than ever, and commenced battering the bars of his den with histrunk. These 
bars are upwards of three feet in girth, and are composed of oak, strongly 
bound on all sides .with iron, and are placed about a foot asunder. For some 
time they resisted the ponderous blows which he almost incessantly directed 
against them, but by 2 p.m. one of them was found to be started from the 
massive cross-beam into which it was mortised: and as at that time the animal 
still continued as violent as ever, serious fear began to be entertained lest he 
should break out, in which event*the amount of damage or loss of life which he 
might occasion would have been incalculable. In these circumstances, although 
the value of the animal was at least 1,000/., Mr. Cross at once determined on 
having him destroyed, and after some consideration it was resolved to give him 
some corrosive sublimate in a mess of hay. However, the animal no sooner 
smelt the mixture than he rejected it, and it was then determined to shoot him, 
Accordingly a messenger was sent to Somerset House, where two soldiers were 
on guard, who, on a suitable representation being made, were allowed to go 
over to the menagerie, taking with them their muskets. Several rifle guns were 
also obtained from different places in the neighbourhood and put into the hands 
of such of the persons about the establishment as had courage enough to remain 
jn the room. In this manner, in all about fourteen persons were armed, but 
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hefore commencing operations it was deemed prudent to secure the front of the 
den, by passing cords around those bars against which the animal’s violence 
had been principally directed. This having been done and the muskets loaded, 
about a third of the party advanced to the front of the den till within about 
five yards of the animal and discharged their pieces at the tender part of the 
neck below the ear, and then immediately retreated to a recess at the lower end 
of the room for the purpose of reloading. The animal on finding himself 
wounded uttered a loud and piercing groan, and advancing to the front of. the 
den struck his trunk several times with all his fury against the bars, another of 
which he succeeded in forcing out of its place. Having thus exhausted his fury, 
he became quiet, upon which another detachment of the party approached his 
den, and after firing upon him, retired into the recess as before ; the animal on 
receiving the fire plunged again most violently against the front of the den, the 
door of which he actually lifted from off its uppermost hinges, but was prevented 
from getting out by the strong manner in which the ropes bound the different 
bars together. On his becoming more tranquil, preparations were made for 
firing a third volley ; but no sooner were the muskets about to be levelled, than 
the animal, as if conscious of their being the cause of his wounds and also of 
the vulnerable parts against which they were intended to be directed, turned 
sharp round and retreated into the back of the den and hid his head between 
his shoulders, It hence became necessary to rouse him by pricking him with 
spears, which being effected, the muskets were discharged at him, and although 
several balls evidently took effect in the neck on this as well as on the former 
occasion, still he did not exhibit any signs of weakness, beyond abstaining from 
those violent efforts which he had previously made against the front of his den; 
indeed, from this time he kept almost entirely at the back of his den, and 
although blood flowed profusely from the wounds he had received, he gave no 
other symptoms of passion or pain than an occasional groan. For about an hour 
and a half inthis manner a continuous discharge of musketry was kept up against 
him, and no less than 152 bullets were expended before he fell to the ground, 
where: he lay nearly motionless, and was soon despatched with a sword, which, 
after being secured upon the end of a rifle, was plunged into his neck. The 
quantity of blood that flowed was very considerable, and flooded the den to a 
great depth. This was the same elephant who was the accidental cause of its 
keeper’s death, whose ribs it crushed four months back while in the act of 
turning round in its den. 

After reading this account, we may well feel tempted to endorse 
the opinion of a correspondent of ‘Land and Water’ who remarks 
that the like of it ‘can never occur again, thank God, in 
England.’ 

The history of the elephants would be manifestly imperfect, 
even when detailed in the briefest manner, without a reference to 
their present distribution and to the biography of the race in the 
past. As in the case of many other groups of animals and plants, 
we can only fully appreciate the modern relations of the elephants 
when some knowledge of their development in the geological ages 
has been obtained. In the eyes of the modern naturalist, the present 
of any living being is not merely bound up in its past develop- 
ment, but the existing conditions of any race become explicable in 
maany cases only when the former range of the group in time hag 
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been ascertained. This holds especially true of the elephants ; for 
the existing species represent the remnants of a once larger and far 
more extensive distribution of proboscidian life. ‘Hence, it behoves 
us to make the acquaintance, firstly, of their present distribution, 
and secondly of their distribution and development in past. ages, if 
we are to understand with any degree of completeness and mental 
satisfaction the relations of the elephantine races. 

The distribution of the elephants on the earth as it now exists 
may be disposed of in a very few words. The Indian species 
occurs in Asia, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, whilst its range 
extends eastwards to the Chinese borders, and southwards. to 
Sumatra and Borneo as well. The African species possesses as 
localized a habitat. It was Swift who, remarking on the customs 
of geographers in his day, said, 

So geographers in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 


And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 


The witty Dean’s lines show at least that the geographers did 
not mistake the wide distribution of the giant animal in the 
Ethiopian continent. For, south of the Sahara—the territory north 
of which is zoologically a part of Europe—the African elephant is 
everywhere found, forming one of the most characteristic features 
at once of the African landscape and of the Ethiopian fauna, and 
dividing the sovereignty of the land with the lion himself. 
Turning now to the past history of the elephant race, one may 
primarily note the more prominent members of the group which 
rank amongst the curiosities of the geologist. First in order 
comes the extinct mammoth—the Hlephas primigenius (fig. 3) 
of the naturalist. Of this huge elephant we possess a considerable 
knowledge, inasmuch as specimens have been obtained, literally 
packed amid the Siberian ice, and so perfectly preserved that even 
the delicate tissues of the eyes could be inspected. This was the 
case in the famous specimen found in the frozen soil of a cliff at 
the mouth of the Lena in 1799. The skin of this huge elephant 
was then seen to be clothed with a thick coating of reddish wool 
interspersed with black hairs. The skeleton, removed in 1806 by 
Mr. Adams, and preserved in St. Petersburg, measures 16 feet 
4 inches in length, the height is 9 feet 4 inches, and the tusks 
measure each 9 feet 6 inches along their curve. The mammoth’s 
tusks appear to have had a wider curvature (fig. 3) than those of 
existing elephants; and probably, like the African species, both 
male and female mammoths possessed these great teeth. The 
measurement of mammoth tusks from recent deposits in Essex gives 
FF2 
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a length of 9 feet 10 inches along the outer curve, and 2 feet 5 
inches in circumference at the thickest part. Another specimen 
weighed 160 lbs.:' and a dredged specimen taken off Dungeness 
was 11 feet long. The mammoth’s tusks have long formed articles 
of commerce and barter in Siberia ; the ivory, as Professor Owen 
remarks, being ‘so little altered, as to be fit for the purposes of 
manufacture.’ The mammoth’s extensive range forms not the 
least noteworthy point in its history. It certainly roamed farther 
abroad, so far as we know, than any other elephantine form. Its 
remains occur in Britain and in Europe generally; they have 
been found on the Mediterranean coast and in Siberia; and they 
are met with in North America as well. In Scotland and in 
Ireland the mammoth was apparently less plentiful, but its 
remains occur in these countries, where, indeed, no other 
elephantine remains are found. It may be added, that the 
molar teeth of the mammoth are by no means unlike those of 


Fig. 3.—Skeleton of Mammoth. 


the Indian elephant in the arrangement and pattern of its 
enamel plates. 

Another extinct elephant, equally famous with the mammoth, 
was the Mastodon—a name given to these animals in allusion to 
the nirple-like projections seen on the surface of the molar teeth. 
Their remains occur in Europe, Asia, and in North and South 
America. In the morasses of Ohio and Kentucky, for example, 
whole skeletons of these interesting elephants have been discovered. 
The length of the mastodon in some cases exceeded 16 feet; and 
the tusks have been found to measure 12 feet in length. Over a 
dozen species of mastodons have been described, but they agree in 
certain important characters which serve to distinguish them 
from other elephants. Thus, the roughened teeth appear to have 
been adapted for bruising coarse herbs and leaves—indeed, 
associated with mastodon remains in America, collections of 
leaves have been found occupying the situation in which the 
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stomach of the animal would have been situated, and thus indicat- 
ing the dietary of these extinct giants. Furthermore, a most 
important difference between the mastodons and other elephants 
is found in the fact that these animals possessed two tusks 
springing from the lower jaw, in addition to the tusks with 
which, as in ordinary elephants, the upper jaw was provided. 
But it would seem that these lower tusks never attained a large 
size, whilst it is probable that they fell out when the animal 
attained the adult period of its existence. 

More extraordinary still, in respect of its variations from the 
ordinary structure of the elephants, was the Deinotherium (fig. 4), 
the fossil remains of which occur in Europe and in India. The 
skull of a deinotherium has been found to measure 4 feet in length, 
whilst a thigh bone was 5 feet 3 inches long. Thus, in so far as size 
is concerned, the deinotherium may claim a foremost place amongst 


Fig. 4.—Restoration of Deinotherium, 


its elephantine cousins. But various circumstances seem to 
suggest that the latter animal departed from the elephant type 
in certain important particulars, whilst some authorities have 
been even found to suggest that it represents a connecting link 
between the elephants and the sea-cow or manatee order (Sirenia). 
The tusks of deinotherium spring from the lower jaw (fig. 4); and 
instead of being curved forwards and upwards, they bend abruptly 
downwards and backwards. The use of these tusks is extremely 
difficult to determine, but it has been suggested that the deino- 
therium was an aquatic animal, living in shallow waters, and that 
these huge teeth may have enabled it to root up the plants on 
which it fed, or have enabled it to climb, as does the living walrus, 
from the sea on to the river banks. 

In addition to these latter elephants, which are essentially 
distinct from the living species, certain extinct forms may be men- 
tioned which, in their essential characteristics, resembled existing 
proboscidians more or less closely. Thus, we know that elephants 
closely related to the Indian species, existed in Asia in Miocene 
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times, the remains of at least six species being obtained from 
Indian deposits of that age; and we also know that Europe 
boasted of elephants in that period of geology known as the 
* Pliocene ’; for in the deposits of France and Italy, as well as in 
the formations of that age in Britain, elephant remains occur. 
Later in point of time come the curious ‘Pigmy Elephants’ of 
Malta, whose remains exist in that island, and whereof one 
(Elephas Melitensis) attained the size of a donkey, whilst 
another (Elephas Falconeri) was smaller still, and averaged 24 
or 3 feet in height. 

The geological order and the succession in time of these 
various elephants is important to trace; for the unravelling of so 
much of the past history of the elephants as is known to us 
depends upon the knowledge of their succession and of the periods 
of their appearance and extinction. If we tabulate the rocks 
wherewith the past of the elephants is concerned, we may render 
their arrangement clear thus :— 


Recent (Soils, etc.) 


QUATERNARY edo te (Ice Age). 


Tertiary Rocks | PLiocENE 
including MIOCENE 
E0cENE 


Thus the oldest and lowest of the Tertiary rocks—which are 
themselves collectively the most recently formed—is the ‘ Eocene,’ 
and the succeeding ‘ Miocene,’ ‘ Pliocene,’ and ‘ Quaternary,’ are 
given in their due order; the latter formations bringing us to the 
soils and surface accumulations of our own day. The ‘Ice Age,’ 
or ‘Glacial Epoch,’ we may also note, occurred during the Post- 
Pliocene period, as shown above. 

Turning now to the past history of the elephants, we find the 
first. chapter of that biography to open in the ‘ Miocene’ age. 
The earlier or ‘ Eocene’ period contains no elephant fossils, and it 
may have been that in this Eocene age, which beheld the first be- 
ginnings of nearly all the existing quadruped races, the evolution 
of the elephant stock from its ancestry was taking place. Leaving 
for the present the consideration of the probable root of the 
elephantine tree, we thus discover in the Miocene period the first 
beginnings of elephant existence. In this period the mastodons 
roamed over Europe and India, whilst in this age also the deino- 
theriums, with their great lower tusks, made their first appearance 
on the stage of time. As the geological series progressed, and as 
the Pliocene age succeeded the Miocene times, we discover the 
elephants in increasing numbers. The Miocene, with its relatively 
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few elephantine forms, contrasts forcibly with the increase of those 
animals in the succeeding age. Europe and India harbour its 
Pliocene elephants, as we have seen; whilst both Europe and 
America in this latter age possessed the mastodons. The Post- 
Pliocene period, however, dawns in turn, to find the mastodons 
still existent in North America, but unknown in Europe; whilst 
the mammoth now appears as a representative form, along. with 
survivals of the European elephants of the Pliocene time. The 
‘pigmy elephants’ of Malta also belong to the Post-Pliocene age. 
Thus we discover that a distinct succession of types of ele- 
phantine forms has taken place on the earth’s surface, beginning 
with elephants, which, like the deinotherium and mastodon, differ 
from existent species, and ending with elephants which, like the 
mammoth or the European elephants of the Pliocene, more or less 
closely resembled the quadruped giants of to-day. It becomes 
interesting further to trace out the later history of the race before 
the bearings of these facts on the origin of the elephant race are 
discussed. The mammoth, for example, certainly survived the 
‘ice-age,’ to the irruption of which was probably due the extinction 
of the other elephantine forms. We know of this survival because 
its remains occur in ‘recent’ or ‘ post-glacial’ deposits. We 
are also certain that early man must have beheld the mammoth 
as a living, breathing reality, for its remains have been found 
associated with the rude implements of early men, and a rough 
portrait of the great red-haired elephant has been discovered, 
scratched on one of its tusks—a rude but unquestionable tribute 
of early art to the science of zoology. Its woolly hair, protecting 
it against the rigours of the ice-age, may have enabled it to survive 
that period, which was apparently so fatal to elephant life at large. 
Summing up the details we have thus collated, from the geolo- 
gical side, we may now face the problem of the origin of the 
elephant race. Not that the problem itself is fully answerable, 
for our knowledge of the elephant race in the past is yet of com-. 
paratively limited extent; but the main lines of the biological 
argument are clear enough to those who will consider, even 
casually, the evidence already at hand. It is thus clear that the- 
true elephants, which belong to the Pliocene period, are ushered 
into existence, so to speak, by forms that are less typical ele- 
phants—mastodon and deinotherium—when judged by the stand- 
ard of existent elephantine structure. There are various species 
of mastodons known to geologists, which exhibit a gradation in 
the matter of their teeth, and presumably in other structural 
aspects as well, towards the ordinary elephant type. As the 
mastodons precede the ordinary elephants in time, we shall not» 
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be deducing an unwarrantable infetence if we maintain that the 
origin of the true elephants, both fossil and living forms, may 
safely be regarded as arising from the mastodon stock. The 
elephants of to-day are connected by links of obvious nature with 
the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene forms; and when the ‘ ice-age’ 
cleared the earth of the vast majority of the species, the progeni- 
tors of our living elephants must have escaped destruction and 
have survived the cold, possibly in the regions wherein they now 
exist, just as the mammoth, in its turn, survived the rigours of the 
ice-period, through the presence of its woolly coating and its 
hardier constitution. There seems taus to be no special difficulty, 
either of purely geological or of intellectual nature, in conceiving 
that the elephants of to-day are simply survivals of that elephan- 
tine host, whose existence was well-nigh terminated by the ice- 
age, and which left the mammoth, and the progenitors of our 
living elephants, to replenish the earth after a catastrophe as 
sweeping and fatal in its nature as any deluge. 

But if the origin of the modern and later elephants may thus 
be accounted for, and if their geographical birthplace may be 
assumed to exist within the confines of the Old World, a more 
fundamental and anterior query may be put with reference to the 
origin of the mastodon stock, which we have supposed, and with 
reason, is the founder of the true elephant races. From what 
stock, in other words, did the mastodons themselves arise? The 
chain of organic causation, to be perfect and complete, cannot 
assume the mysterious origin of the mastodon. That stock must, 
in its turn, have originated in an ancestry less like the elephants 
than itself. It is not improbable that the evolutionist of the 
future will seek and find the mastodon ancestry in the deinothe- 
rium group, or in some nearly related forms. For, as we have 
seen, the deinotherium exhibits a structure which appears to relate 
the elephants to other and lower quadrupeds, such as the sea-cows 
and their neighbours. If this supposition be permissible, then a 
further stage still awaits our intellectual journey in the search 
after the origin of the elephant races. In the Eocene rocks of 
North America, occur the fossil remains of some extinct quadru- 
peds, of which the Dinoceras is the best known form. These 
animals unite in a singular fashion the characters of elephants 
and. ordinary ‘ hoofed’ quadrupeds. Whilst they possessed horns, 
they also developed tusks from the eye teeth; and from a survey 
of their complete organisation, Professor Marsh tells us that the 
position of these: unique* quadrupeds is intermediate between the 
elephants themselves and the great order to which the hoofed 
quadrupeds belong. Dinoceras and its neighbours precede the 
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deinotherium and mastodon in time, and this fact alone is import- 
ant as bearing on the assumed relationship of these forms. 

It may thus at present be assumed with safety that the evolu- 
tion of the elephants has taken place from some ancient Eocene 
quadruped stock, represented by the Dinoceras group, which belongs 
to no one group of living quadrupeds, but is intermediate in its 
nature, as we have already observed. From some such stock, then, 
we may figure the deinotherium and mastodon races to have been 
in due time evolved. The New World in this light must have been 
the birthplace of the elephant hosts; for the Dinoceras and its 
neighbours are of North American origin; migration to the Old 
World having taken place by continuous land-surface then existent, 
and the further evolution of the living species and their fossil 
neighbours having occurred in the eastern hemisphere. Thus once 
again we arrive at the existing races of elephants. These are 
simply the survivals of an ancient line of quadrupeds, whose his- 
tory is simply that of every other living being—animal or plant— 
a history which, like the unfolding of a flower, leads us from form 
to form, along pathways of variation and change, and which, at 
last, as the ages are born and die, evolves from the buried and 
forgotten races of past monsters, the no less curious and unwieldy 


quadruped giants of to-day. ; 
ANDREW WILSON, 
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WE nearly lost our Naturalist between Paris and Lausanne. It 
was felt at the time, more especially by the latest additions to the 
party, that this would have been a great calamity. Habits, long 
acquired, of stopping by the roadside and minutely examining weeds 
or bits of stone are not to be eradicated in a night’s journey by 
rail. Accordingly, wherever the train stopped, the Naturalist was, 
at the last moment, discovered to be absent, and search parties were 
organised with a promptness that, before we reached Dijon, had 
become quite creditable. But this success begat a condition of 
confidence that nearly proved fatal. In travelling ona French 
line there is only one thing more remarkable than the leisurely 
way in which an express train gets under way after having 
stopped at a station, and that is the excitement that pervades 
the neighbourhood ten minutes before the train starts. Men in 
uniform go about shrieking ‘En voiture, messieurs, en voiture!’ 
in a manner that suggests to the English traveller that the train 
is actually in motion, and that his passage is all but lost. 

It was this habitude that led to our excitement at Melun. 
We had, after superhuman efforts, got the Naturalist into the 
carriage, and had breathlessly fallen back in the seat, expecting 
the train to move forthwith. Ten minutes later it slowly 
steamed out of the station, accompanied by the sound of the 
tootling horn and enveloped in thick clouds of poisonous smoke. 
This sort of thing happening at one or two other stations, we were 
induced to give our Naturalist an extra five minutes to gather, as 
it were, some fresh specimen of a rare grass growing between the 
rails or some curious insect embedded in the bookstall. It was at 
Sens that, growing bolder with success, we nearly did lose him, 
_ dragging him in at the last moment, amid a scene of excitement 

that could be equalled elsewhere only on the supposition that the 
station was on fire and that five kegs of gunpowder were in the 
booking-office. 

Shortly after leaving Dijon a conviction began to spread that 
perhaps if the fates had proved adverse, and we had lost him 
somewhere under circumstances that would have permitted him 
to come on by a morning train, we might have borne up against 
the calamity. Amongst a miscellaneous and imposing collection 
of scientific instruments, he was the pleased possessor of an 
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aneroid. This I am sure is an excellent and even indispensable 
instrument at certain crises. But when you have been so lucky 
as to get to sleep in a railway carriage on a long night journey, 
to be awakened every quarter of an hour to be informed ‘ how high 
you are now,’ grows wearisome before morning. 

It was the Chancery Barrister who was partly responsible for 
this. He found it impossible to sleep, and our Naturalist, fastening 
upon him, kept him carefully posted up in particulars of the 
increasing altitude. This was the kind of thing that broke in 
upon our slumbers all through the night : 

Our Naturalist: ‘1,200 feet above the level of the sea.’ 

The Chancery Barrister (in provokingly sleepy tone) : ‘ Ah! ’ 

Then we turn over, and fallasleepagain. A quarter of an hour 
later, 
Our Naturalist: ‘1,500 feet now.’ Chancery Barrister : ‘ Really !’ 
Another fitful slumber broken by a strong presentiment that the 
demoniacal aneroid is being again produced. 

Our Naturalist : (exultantly, as if he had privately arranged the 
incline, and was justly boastful of his success) : ‘2,100 feet.’ 

Chancery Barrister (evidently feeling that something extra is 
expected of him) : *‘ No, really now!’ 

This kind of thing through what should be the silent watches of the 
night is to be deprecated as tending to bring science into disrepute. 

There was a good deal of excitement about the baggage. We 
were a personally conducted party to the extent that the Hon. 
Member who had suggested the trip had undertaken the general 
direction, or had had the office thrust upon him. Feeling his 
responsibility, he had immediately, on arriving at Calais, changed 
some English money, which was found very convenient. Nobody 
had any frances except the Member, so we freely borrowed from 
him to meet trifling exigencies. 

With the object of arriving at the best possible means of 
dealing with the vexed question of luggage, a variety of expedients 
had been tried. The Chancery Barrister, having read many moving 
narratives of raids made upon registered luggage in the secresy of 
the luggage van, had adopted a course which displayed a profound 
knowledge of human nature. He had argued with himself (as if 
he were a judge in chambers) that what proved an irresistible 
temptation to foreign guards and other railway officials was the 
appearance of boxes and portmanteaux iron-clasped, leather- 
strapped, and double-locked. The inference naturally was that they 
contained much that was valuable. Now, he had pointed out to 
himself, if you take a directly opposite course, and, .as it were, 
invite the gentleman in charge of your luggage to open your 
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portmanteau, he will think you have nothing in it worth his 
attention, and will pass on to others more jealously guarded, 
You can’t very well leave your box open, as the things 
might tumble out. So, as a happy compromise, he had duly 
locked and strapped his portmanteau, and then tied the key to 
the handle. As he observes, with the shrewd perception that will 
inevitably lead him to the Woolsack, ‘You are really helpless, 
and can do nothing to prevent these gentlemen from helping 
themselves. If you leave the key there, there is a fair chance 
of their treating your property as the Levite treated the Good 
Samaritan. If not, your box will be decently opened instead of 
having the lock broken or the hinges wrenched off.’ 

That was a good idea, and was triumphantly successful ; for, on 
arrival at Montreux, the Chancery Barrister’s portmanteau turned 
up all right, the key innocently reposing on the handle, and, as 
subsequent investigation showed, the contents untouched. 

Our Manufacturer had a still better way, though, as was urged, 
he comes from Yorkshire, and we of the southern part of the island 
have no chance in competition with the race. He lost his luggage 
somewhere between Dover and Paris, and has ever since been free 
from all care on the subject. 

Perhaps it was the influence of these varied incidents that led 
to a scene of some excitement on our arrival at Montreux station. 
There, what was left of our luggage was disgorged, and of fourteen 
packages registered, only nine were visible to the naked eye. It 
was then the Patriarch came to the front and displayed some of 
those qualities which subsequently found a fuller field amid the 
solitude of the Alps. We call him the Patriarch because he is a 
grandfather. In other respects he is the youngest of the party, 
the first on the highest peak, the first down in the afternoon with 
his ready order for ‘tea for ten—’ of which, if the party is late in 
arriving and he finds time hang heavy on his hands, he will geni- 
ally drink five cups himself. With the care of half a dozen colossal 
commercial undertakings upon his mind, he is as merry as a boy 
and as playful as a kitten. But when once aroused his anger is 
terrible. 

His thunder and lightning played around the station-master 
at Montreux on the discovery of the absence of five packages. The 
Patriarch has a wholesome faith in the all-sufficiency of the 
English language. The station-master’s sole lingual accomplish- 
ment was French. This concatenation of circumstances might 
with ordinary persons have led to some diminution of the force of 
adjuration. But probably the station-master lost little of the 
meaning the Patriarch desired to convey. This tended in the 
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direction of showing the utter incapacity of the Swiss or French 
nature to manage a railway and the discreditable incompeteney of the 
officials of whatever grade. The station-master was properly abashed 
before this torrent of indignant speech. But he had his turn 
presently. Calmer inspection disclosed the fact that all the four- 
teen packets were delivered. It was delightful to see how the 
station-master, immediately assuming the offensive, followed the 
Patriarch about with gesticulation indicative of the presence of the 
baggage, and with taunting speech designed to make the Patriarch 
withdraw his remarks—whatever they might have been. On this 
point the station-master was not clear, but he had a shrewd sus- 
picion that they were not complimentary. The Patriarch, how- 
ever, now retired upon his dignity. It was, as he said, no use 
arguing with fellows like this. 

Les Avants sit high up among the mountains at the back of 
Montreux. It seems madness to go there at a time when fires are 
still cheerful and when the leaves have not yet put forth their 
greenness. But, as was made apparent in due time, Les Avants, at 
no time inconveniently cold, would be, but for the winds that blow 
over the snow-clad hills, surprisingly hot. To build an hotel here 
seems a perilously bold undertaking. It is not on the way to 
anywhere, and people going from the outer world must march 
up the hill, and, when they are tired of it, must needs, like 
the Duke of York in his famous military expedition, march down 
again. None but a Swiss would build an hotel here, and few but 
English would frequent it. Yet the shrewdness of the proprietor 
has been amply justified, and Les Avants is becoming in increasing 
degree a favourite pilgrimage. 

The hotel was built nearly ten years ago. Previously the little 
valley it dominates had been planted with one or two chalets 
which for more than half a century have looked out upon the 
deathless snows of the Dent du Midi. There is one which has rudely 
carved over the lintel of its door the figures 1816. Noting which, 
the Chancery Barrister, with characteristic accuracy, observed that 
‘five centuries looked down upon us.’ 

Our landlord is an enterprising man. His business in life is 
to keep an hotel, and the height of his ambition is to keep it well. 
Only a fortnight ago he returned from a grand tour of the winter 
watering-places, from the Bay of Biscay to the Bay of Genoa. 
The ordinary attractions of the show places from Biarritz to 
Bordighera had no lure for him. What he studied were the hotels 
and their various modes of management. He told us, with a flush 
of pride on his sun-tanned cheek, that he travelled as an ordinary 
tourist. There was no hint of his condition or the object of his 
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journey, no appeal to confraternity with a view to getting bed and 
breakfast at trade prices, or some reduction on the table'd’hote charges, 
He travelled as a sort of Haroun al Raschid among innkeepers, 
haughtily paying his bills and possibly feeing the waiters. He isa 
very good sort of a fellow, attentive and obliging, and it is odd how 
we all agree in the hope that he was from time to time over-charged. 

It is a fair prospect looked out upon from the bedroom window 
on our arrival. Almost at our feet, it seems, is the Lake of 
Geneva, though we remember the wearisome climb up the hill, 
and know it must be miles away. On the other side are the snow- 
clad hills which reach down to Savoy on the east, and are crowned 
by the heights of the Dent du Midi on the west. On the left, 
flanking our own place of abode, rise up the grim heights of the 
Roches de Naye, and, still farther back, the Dent du Jaman—a 
terrible tooth this which draws attention from all the country 
round and excites the wildest ambition of the tourist. The man 
or woman resting within a circuit of ten miles of Montreux, who 
has not touched the topmost heights of the Dent du Jaman, goes 
home a crushed person. A very small proportion do it, but every- 
one talks of doing it—which—unless the weather be favourable, is 
perhaps the wiser thing to do. It fills a large place in the con- 
versation as well as in the landscape, and it will be a bad thing 
for the Lake of Geneva if this tooth should ever be drawn. 

Lovely as was the scene in the fresh morning air, with the 
glistening snow, the dark pines on the lower hills, the blue lake, 
and the greyish upland, they did but serve to frame the picture 
of the Patriarch as he sat upon the bench in the front of the hotel. 
A short jacket of blue serge, knickerbockers of the same material, 
displaying the proportions of a notable pair of legs, the whole 
crowned by a chimney-pot hat, went to make up a remarkable 
figure. The Patriarch had in his hand a blue net for catching 
butterflies. The Naturalist had excited his imagination by stories 
of the presence of ‘the Camberwell Beauty,’ a rare and beautiful 
species of butterfly, of which he had been determined to take home 
a specimen. In later days he was fair to see with his hat thrown 
back on his brow, his net in his hand, and his stout legs twink- 
ling in their haste to come up with a butterfly. The Alps have 
witnessed many strange sights since first they uplifted their heads 
to heaven. But it is calculated that the Patriarch was the first 
who brought under their notice the chimney-pot hat of the civilised 
Englishman. 

This haste to be up on the first morning was a faithful pre- 
cursor of the indomitable vitality of the Patriarch. He was always 
first up and first off, and, amongst many charming peculiarities, 
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was his indifference as to which way the road lay. We generally 
had a guide with us, and nothing was more common in toiling 
up a mountain side than to discover the guide half a mile to the 
left and the Patriarch half a mile to the right, something after 
the fashion of the letter Y, we being at the stem. We sawa 
good deal more of the country than we otherwise should have 
done, owing to the constant necessity of going after the Patriarch 
and bringing him back. Sometimes he got away by himself, at 
others he deluded some hapless member of the company into 
following him. One young man, just called to the bar, had a 
promising career almost cut short on the second day. In the 
innocence of his heart he had followed the Patriarch, who led him 
through an apparently impassable pine forest on to the crest of a 
remote hill, whence he crawled down an hour late for luncheon, the 
Patriarch having arrived ten minutes before him, and having already 
had his knife into every receptacle for food that was spread out, 
from the loaf of bread to the box of sardines, and from the preserved 
peaches to the cup without a handle that held the butter. 

Walking up the hill behind the hotel on the way to the Jaman, 
the Member had a happy idea. ‘When we get the new rules of 
_ Procedure, including the grand committees, why should they not 
be movable like reading parties? Say the Bankruptcy Bill is re- 
ferred to a grand committee. What is to prevent them coming 
right off here and settling down to a fortnight or three weeks, or 
in fact whatever time might be necessary thoroughly to discuss 
the measure ?’ 

They might do worse, we agreed, as we walked on, carefully 
selecting the shady side of the road, and thinking of dear friends 
shivering in England. The blue haze under which we know the 
lake lies; the Alps all around, their green sides laced with snow 
and their heads covered with it; the fleckless blue sky; the brown 
rocks, and over all and through all the murmuring music of the in- 
visible stream, as it trickles on its way down the gorge, would be 
better accompaniments to a good grind at a difficult Bill than any 
to be found within the precincts of Westminster. 

‘You remember what Virgil says?’ the Chancery Barrister 
strikes in. 

Divers things of diverse character we have discovered invari- 
ably remind the Chancery Barrister of Virgil or Horace, occa- 
sionally perchance of an English poet. This is very pleasant, 
and none the less so because the reminiscences come slowly, gather , 
ing strength as they advance, like the Chancery Barrister’s laugh, 
which begins like the pattering of rain on leaves, and ends in the 
roar of a thunderstorm. The Chancery Barrister takes his jokes 
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gently to begin with: he sees them afar off, and, closing one eye, 
begins to smile. The smile broadens to a grin, the grin becomes 
a cachinnation, then, as he hugs the fun, the cachinnation deepens 
to a roar of laughter, and the thing is complete. 

It is thus with his quotations, though these are not always 
completed—at least, not in accordance with recognised authorities. 
As one of the ladies says, with that kindliness peculiar to the sex, 
‘The Chancery Barrister is most original when he is making a 
quotation.’ 

‘ What’s that Wolsey says about the pomps and vanities of this 
world? ‘Vain pomps and vanities of this world”’ the Chancery 
Barrister begins, and we know we are in for a quotation. ‘No, 
not pomps and vanities. ‘Vain pomps and glories of this world 
(that’s it) ;— 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 

I feel my heart new opened. O how wretched 
Is the poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 
There is betwixt the smile we would aspire to, 


That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have.” 


It’s odd how one thing leads to another. By the time the 
Chancery Barrister has got his quotation right, the Patriarch is 


half a mile ahead in the wrong direction, and we all have to go 
and look for him. 

The Col de Jaman is the salvation of many tourists ; of course 
not being regular Alpine climbers, they start over the Dent and 
get as far as the Col, rest a while just under the great mountain 
molar, and come down. We had a splendid day for our expedi- 
tion. It had been freezing hard in the night, and when we 
reached the snow region we found the pines frosted. On the Col 
a beneficent commune has built some chalets furnished with a 
plentiful supply of firewood. Out of the sun it was bitterly cold, 
and we were glad to light a fire, which crackled and roared up the 
broad chimney and made a pretty accompaniment to the Chancery 
Barrister’s song about the Jolly Young Waterman. He sang it all 
in one key, and that the wrong one. But it was a well-meant 
effort, and we all joined in the chorus. 

There’s some talk to-day of a startling episode at an hotel up 
the Rhone Valley. A Russian gentleman was sitting sipping his tea, 
when there approached him a lady who addressed him in three 
languages., His replies not being satisfactory, she shot him. This 
is cited as showing the advantage of an early acquaintance with 
foreign languages, and the desirableness of a pure accent. 

It is quite agreed that if our-Naturalist had been in the 
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Russian’s place he would have been shot after the first question. 
This morning, on ringing for his bath, he was answered by a 
chambermaid with a * Pas encore.’ Why ‘ not just yet ’ our Natural- 
ist did rot know. He was not unusually early. But he had done his 
duty. He had tried to get up and have his bath; it was not 
ready, so he might go back to bed with a quiet conscience. 
Presently came another knock, and our Naturalist carefully robing 
himself opened the door, and discovered the chambermaid stand- 
ing there with a plate, a knife, and a breakfast roll, 

‘ What the dev—I mean qu’c’est, qu’c’est ?’ he asked. 

‘ Monsieur a demandé le petit pain,’ the girl replied, astonished 
at his astonishment. 

With great presence of mind he accepted the situation, took 
in the bread, and did without his bath. The Member says that, 
coming upon him suddenly amid the silence of the snow, he heard 
him practising the slightly different sounds of pain and bain. 

Nothing but snow between the Col and the Dent du Jaman, 
but snow at its very best, hard and dry. Just before we reach 
the top we come upon a huge drift frozen hard and slippery. We 
might have gone round, but we decided to try and climb. The 
Patriarch of course was first, and achieved the task triumphantly. 
Others followed, and then came the Chancery Barrister. Another 


step, and he would have safely landed. But unhappily a quotation 
occurred to him. 

‘This is jolly,’ he said, turning half round, with the proud 
consciousness that he was at the crest and that with another stride 
all would be well; ‘what’s that Horace says about enjoying what 
you have ? 


Me pascant olive, 
Me cichorea, levesque malve. 
Frui paratis, et valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones, et, precor, integra 
Cum—’ 


Here the most terrible contortion appeared on the generally 
pleasant countenance of the Chancery Barrister. He clutched 
desperately at the ice: but his suspicion was too true. He had 
begun to move downwards (‘When he got to cum he came,’ the 
Member, who makes bad jokes, says), and with increasing impetus 
he slid down the bank. His face during the terrible moments when 
he was not quite certain where he would stop, or indeed whether he 
would ever stop, passed through a series of contortions highly 
interesting to those on the bank above. 

‘Me pascant olive!’ cried the Member. ‘ Olives are evidently 
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no use as a support in a case like yours, and diachylon would be 
more use to you now than soft mallows.’ 

The Chancery Barrister, who had now happily reached the 
bottom, walked round by a more accessible path, and nothing 
further either from Horace or Virgil occurred to him for more 
than an hour. 

Perhaps the difference in the weather had something to do 
with it, but we found the Dent du Jaman not nearly so difficult to 
climb as the Roches de Naye. After the seamper across the snow 
and the climb over this little ice-collar down which the Chancery 
Barrister had slipped, there is no more snow. We climb up by 
steps worn by the feet of many adventurers. The top is a level 
cone with an area not much greater than that of a moderate-sized 
dining-room. There was not a breath of wind, and the sun beat 
down with a warmth made all the more delicious by the~recollec- 
tion of the frozen region through which we had passed. The 
Dent is only a trifle above six thousand feet high, but the prospect 
as seen from it reaches a long way. Below is the Canton de Vaud, 
a portion of the Jura chain of mountains, the far-reaching Alps of 
the Savoy, a bit of the lake gleaming like an emerald over the 
white tops of the mountains, a cloud on the southern horizon that 
the guide tells us are the mountains of the Valais, and, still to the 
south just touched by the sun, glitter the snow summits of the 
Great St. Bernard. 

Coming down, we bivouac in the chalet, lighting up the fire again. 
Here, twelve hundred feet lower down, it is bitterly cold, in spite 
of, perhaps because of, the fire. The chalet is built with commend- 
able deference to the necessity for ventilation. The wind, smelling 
fire, comes rushing over the snow, and we are glad to put on coat 
and caps. The conversation turns to legal topics, and certain 
eminent personages are discussed with great severity. Of one it 
is roundly asserted that he is mad. 

‘I am quite sure of it,’ said the Chancery Barrister, who has 
recovered his spirits with his footing, ‘and Ill tell you why. He 
seconded me for the Reform Club and—— 

We all agree that this is quite enough; but the Chancery 
Barrister insists on proceeding with his narrative, of which it 
seems this was merely the introduction. 

We found our Naturalist of very little use. We had expected he 
would mount with us whatever heights we sought, and had pleasing 
views of his explaining the flora as we went along. But he always 
had some excuses that kept him on lower levels. One morning he 
declated he had passed a sleepless night owing to the efforts of 

“two Scotch lads who occupied the room next to him, They had 
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some taste for carpentering, and were addicted to getting up in 
the dead of the night and doing odd jobs about the room. At 
half-past five a.M. they left their couch and began playing Cain 
and Abel. Only the Naturalist protested there is no authority 
in Scripture for the fearful row Abel made when Cain got him 
down on his back. 

At other times our Naturalist had heard of ‘a Camberwell 
Beauty’ in the neighbourhood, and must needs go and catch it, 
which, by the way, he never did. On the whole, we conclude our 
Naturalist is an impostor. 

We saved the Roches de Naye till the last day. It was rather 
a stupendous undertaking, the landlord assuring us that four 
guides were necessary. One led a horse that no one would ride, one 
carried the indispensable luncheon-basket, and two fared forth at 
early morn to cut steps inthe snow. The sun was shining when we 
started on this desperate enterprise, and it was hot enough as we 
toiled along the lower heights. But when we reached the snow level, 
the sun had gone in, having just shone long enough to make the 
snow wet. ‘Then a cold bleak wind set in, and we began to think 
that, after all, there was more in the Naturalist than met the eye. 
Whilst we were toiling along, sometimes temporarily despairing, 
and generally up to our waists in snow, he was enjoying the com- 
forts of the hotel, or strolling about in languid search of fabulous 
butterflies. Picking our way round a hill in which had been cut 
in the snow a ledge about two feet wide, we came in face of the 
slope we were to climb. Up at the top, looking like black ants, 
were the guides cutting a zigzag path in the snow. The Member 
observed that if any one were to offer him a sovereign and his board 
on condition of his climbing up this slope, he would prefer to 
remain in indigent circumstances. As we were getting nothing 
for the labour, but were indeed paying for the privilege of under- 
taking it, we stuck at it, and after a steady climb reached the top, 
when the wind was worse than ever. It was past luncheon time, 
and every one was ferociously hungry; but it was agreed that if we 
camped here and lunched, we should never get to the top. So on 
we went, through the sloppy snow, pursued by the keen blast that 
cut through all possible clothing. 

It was a hard pull and not much to see for it, since clouds had 
rolled up from the west and hid the promised panorama. The 
wind was terrible, and there was no shelter. But we could hold 
out no longer, and the luncheon being laid upon the sloppy grass, 
the Patriarch, with his accustomed impartiality, went round with 
his knife. By this time we had induced him to take the sardines 
last, which heebligingly did. We ran most of the way back to 
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the side of the hill where the snow had been cut. This made us 
a little warmer ; and the genial influence of the cold fowl, the hard- 
boiled eggs, the sardines, and the thin red wine beginning to work, 
we were able to enjoy the spectacle of the Patriarch leading the 
first party down the perilous incline. We had ropes, but didn’t 
think it worth while to be tied. The party was divided into two 
sections, half a dozen to arope. It must have been a beautiful 
sight from many a near mountain height to watch the Patriarch’s 
chimney-pot hat slowly move downwards on the zigzag path. 

‘What’s that Virgil says about ranging mountain tops?’ said 
the Chancery Barrister : 

‘ Me Parnassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
taptat amor: juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo.’ 

He had got in the centre of the second party, and with two 
before him, three behind, and a firm grip on the rope, he thought 
it safe to quote poetry, 

We had eight days at Les Avants, of which this devoted to 
the ascent of the Roches was the only one on which the sun did 
not shine. Whether on mountain or in valley, what time the sun 
was shining it was delightfully warm. The narcissuses were not 
yet out, but the fields were thick with their buds. How the place 
would look when their glory had burst forth on all the green Alps, 
we could only imagine. But we were greatly content with the 
abundant marigolds, the hepatic, the violets, the oxlips, the 
gentians, the primroses, and the forget-me-nots, which everywhere 


bloomed. 
HENRY W. LUCY. 
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Ir was my singular good luck to visit the South African Diamond 
Fields whilst their authenticity was still suspected, their marvels 
untold, their scenes and customs unreported. ‘Dry digging’ was 
first incredulously whispered on the Vaal in December 1870; in 
February 1871 the rush took place. Long before my arrival the 
colony had run mad; but it was not until the New Colesberg 
Kopje had been well proved, that Europe believed the dreadful 
truth. The discovery of this grandest of all mines occurred, if I 
remember right, in July 1871, and I reached the fields in October. 
As yet the movement was almost exclusively colonial. Govern- 
ment reports estimated the yield of diamonds at 300,000/. a month, 
3,600,000/. a year, and the production was increasing daily. A 
very few European dealers, better informed than rivals, had agents 
on the spot. But the bulk of those interested in gems, and nearly 
all the public, still discredited, or resolutely affected to discredit, 
the truth of facts which must in their ultimate course reduce the 
diamond to the value of the garnet. 

I saw the fields, therefore, as very few English visitors have 
seen them, at the most interesting stage, with eyes unprepared. 
What they were like, what manner of existence diggers led, is 
shown in a packet of small photographs which turned up yester- 
day. Some of these faded views—no great resuits of science at 
any time—lI purpose to illustrate like a conscientious showman. 

First to notice is a picture of the house at Bultfontein where 
I lived, a guest of my excellent friend W - Maud though it 
was, people called it ‘ The Residence,’ ‘ The Mansion,’ and such 
fine names; not unreasonably, for the wealthiest of diggers had 
but a tent or a frame-house of canvas, the largest of traders only 
a shed of planks, My Lord the Chief Justice and Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners but a tiny baize-walled room apiece in an ‘ hotel.’ 
There was another house at Dutoitspan, used as the prison ; one at 
New Rush occupied by ‘The Company;’ and a third at Alex- 
andersfontein, five miles from camp, which was let to Captain 
Rorke, Chief Inspector of Claims. No more. And they tell us 
there are streets and villas now. 

It was of this house at Bultfontein that a colonial paper 
solemnly declared the walls to be set with diamonds. How they 
laughed athome! But the statement was untrue only in the sense 
that it was foolishly exaggerated. One Sunday W~—— asked some 
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friends to breakfast—a wretched, greasy feed enough, but deliciaus 
to those poor fellows, for some of whom no feast had flavour or 
variety but a few months before. The meal finished, one of them 
strolled restlessly about the little room. Quick and suspicious 
eyes were there. The whole party rose on a sudden, threw their 
comrade across the table, and tormented him until he hysterically 
owned the finding of four diamonds in the plaster. They forth- 
with stripped the walls, heedless of expostulation. Nine more 
were discovered ; and so effectual was the search, that none have 
been discovered since, to W ’sknowledge. Some timeafterwards 
he resolved to dig a cellar, and speculators eagerly bid for the con- 
tract; if stray diamonds were found sticking in the house-wall, 
there must be a new Golconda in the soil beneath. The successful 
competitor executed W ’s ideas, and paid him a large amount for 
the earth removed. But he found not a single stone. Such sur- 
prises, such disappointments, were common on the fields at that 
time. My shrewd host perceived that the plaster had not been 
made. at Bultfontein, where there is no water, and he rightly 
judged that diamonds therein did not prove diamonds below the 
foundations, 

Fancy a very small, low building, flat-roofed, without a window 
visible. Successive layers of sun-dried brick are conspicuous, for 
the surface of mud-stucco only clings in flakes. Strange articles, 
undistinguishable, lean against the wall, throwing keen-edged 
shadows which make one feel hot only to recall the glare. Obtru- 
sive in the foreground stands that emblematic wheel-barrow, con- 
taining pick and spade and bucket. There are three doors of 
varying height and width. At one of them I stand, not unpic- 
turesque perhaps, in puggree and white flannel; beside me a 
friend, dressed for this occasion in his cherished suit of tweeds; 
well in the foreground, burly J. F., with rolled-up trousers and 
uncompromising boots, stuffing his pipe with a determined thumb. 
Beyond the house-wall appears a corner of the tiny stable, where 
W. kept two modest ponies. Farther on, a goat is perched upon 
some eminence resembling a shattered cart; then a round Kaffir 
hut, and the cook-house beyond. Once upon a time that cook- 
house was annexed by three Hottentot women, who expelled our 
female servants—we only, for miles about, had female servants— 
and kept possession two days. One of them declared she was 
Queen of Russia, and had come to see that the diggers had fair 
play. After various manceuvres, quite futile, we trapped them,{as 
monkeys are trapped, with a bottle of Cape Smoke, ostentatiously 
left unprotected. They raced for it, and our Kaffirs lying in 
ambush occupied the hut in force. 
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That demented allusion to the Queen of Russia was based, no 
doubt, upon a curious incident that occurred during my stay. A 
lady visited the Fields, travelling with her maid and man ina 
handsome covered cart; she was said to be a Russian princess 
exiled from Europe. Mystery hung over her, and we were a good 
deal excited. It is certain that Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of 
Cape Colony, gave this illustrious stranger an urgent recommenda- 
tion to the care of all officials; but his circular contained no 
hint of her nationality or station. Our excellent magistrate of 
Dutoitspan was much perplexed how to make things comfortable 
for the lady ; but she proved to be quite independent, with her 
cart and her servants. His attentions finally concentrated in a 
solemn stroll every evening, with the Russian princess upon his 
crm. She bought many diamonds, and paid for them. 

The scene familiar to us when we stepped outside that mansion 
is displayed in a panorama, consisting of four views. The camp 
photographer had no large resources. His pictures are all one 
size, four inches by two anda half, To take the landscape from 
Bultfontein hill, he has apparently aimed his camera at different 
points of the borizon, and connected the shots together. But the 
result is close enough for me. Spreading the small sheets smooth, 
I recognise that. unforgotten tableau. In the immediate fore- 
ground, all along, are grey hills of ‘ sorted stuff,’ ‘ siftings,’ riddled 
earth dug from the claims. Not amanis working on all this side. 
The fabulous wealth of New Rush, the superb gambling of Old de 
Beer’s, the staid prosperity of Dutoitspan, have seduced away the 
thousands who used to populate our hill. The veldt stretches 
unbroken to our left hand, miles on miles of grey monotony. 
Beyond the sharp edge of its horizon, flattened mountains glimmer. 
Travelling towards the right, a solitary tent appears far off, then 
two or three, then a jumble and a wilderness of canvas. Our 
tree is conspicuous amongst them, with waggons and frame-houses 
round it. The panorama shows a width of four miles, and a depth 
of I know not how many; but there is not another tree. That 
cameel-dorn bestows a glory on our camp whereof New Rush 
. bluster cannot deprive us. With what chuckling did we see those 
plutocrats wander up and down, two hours by the clock, seeking 
an object on which to hang a nigger, and finding none! Our tree 
is registered in maps and surveys. Distances are measured from 
it. History must refer to it. If anything happened to our tree, 
the geography of West Griqualand would be embarrassed. 

Under its shade I recognise a small canteen, notoriously un- 
licensed, yet ignored by the Excise. This privileged pot-house is 
kept by Duplat, the Boer who owned these farms, who sold them 
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for about 5,000/., and who would starve if the police stopped his 
miserable enterprise. In front of the canvas city stands another 
dwelling which I recollect—a pal-shaped tent, bellying on its ropes, 
patched and dingy. The man who lived there had a claim upon the 
other side of Bultfontein, which he worked with feverish industry. 
People thought him rich, but he never displayed his diamonds. In 
passing two or three times a day, I used to speak to him, and 
after a while he confided in me. The poor fellow was not looking 
for diamonds any longer; not one had he found, but hundreds of 
rubies unapproachable in colour. I saw the error, and hinted it 
cautiously. He admitted that the dealers would not buy his stones, 
but he had an ingenious theory to account for that. The deluded 
man showed me a jar full of lovely garnets, such as wiser diggers 
put carelessly aside as presents for their children. He was still 
deceived when I left the Fields, and I fear he may have lost his 
senses when the cruel truth appeared. 

The second bit of my panorama shows the outskirts of Dutoit- 
span. The horizon is effaced by one huge continuous mound, the 
barrier of siftings between Camp and Ficld, the town and the 
mine. It is almost a range of mountains, as mountains go out 
yonder. We have not yet reached the magnificence of New Rush, 
but at this rich digging there are groups of tents beyond the 
crowded purlieus of the township, where a lordly comrade has his 
residence, his stable, his cook-house, and his servants’ quarters all 
detached. Buggies and ‘spiders’ stand in the open here and there. 
Farther on, in the next picture, appears Dutoitspan Camp, an 
orderly confusion of tents, frame-houses, corrugated iron roofs, 
sheds, and enormous warehouses. Conspicuous lies the dam, a 
shallow pool, with three dead cattle lying suffocated in the mud. 
That little train of horses descending from the Market Square is 
probably sent by the police to drag their carcasses away. The 
water we drink comes from the dam, stagnant and fetid at the 
best, thick with thechurning of hoofs, odorous with all impurity. We 
pay threepence a bucket, and we fetch it ourselves. No marvel 
that we seldom wash. Pontak wine comes as cheap, and is not 
more nasty. 

So familiar was that scene half a score years since, that memory, 
stirred by examination of this photograph, identifies many an 
object. There is the great store of Sonnenberg Brothers, that 
Californian firm which tried to ‘hold’ diamonds. It quarrelied 
with the banks, and vowed vengeance. - Notices were posted that 
Sonnenberg would purchase every diamond brought to them. I 
do not know what arrangements they had framed to meet the run. 
For fourteen days they gallantly held out, while excitement grew, 
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and bets mounted higher. Then they broke, with nine pounds 
weight of diamonds in hand, and a mob of sellers at the door! 
Of that incredible figure I am absolutely certain, but I will not 
guarantee that the struggle lasted fourteen days. I think, upon 
reflection, that it was much shorter. 

There is the neat little house where Swelly Dave lived—he of 
whom I wrote in ‘ Legends of my Bungalow.’ In that warehouse 
yonder, one stifling day, I took refuge from a thunderstorm which 
nowhere breaks so suddenly and so awfully as on these burnt plains. 
A woman in the street ran to shelter, calling her little boy. He 
delayed an instant—Heaven itself seemed to crack and burst 
above him; earth and air flamed in one undistinguishable blaze! 
Then our dazzled sight returned. The child lay in the roadway, 
smoking! The sluices of the sky broke open, the rain descended 
in a cataract. But we heard the mother’s scream of frenzy, 
saw her run and drop grovelling in the mud and wet — 

But I would dwell on pleasanter recollections. 

Benning and Martin’s Hotel shows plainly—a large wooden 
structure on the Market Square. What larks we enjoyed in that 
hostelry, grim enough sometimes! The adventures of a Rus- 
sian corpse there on Christmas night are not to be excelled for 
grotesque horror; ten years ago I had courage to print that 
story, but I dare not now. Harmless fun was always to be had at 
Benning and Martin’s. The accommodation consisted of a har- 
room with a humorous billiard-table; a vast shed behind, open 
to the roof. One washed in the open—-if one washed—finding one’s 
own water. Partitions of green baize on either side the shed made 
bedrooms. The central space was the dining-hall, but it had a 
double row of open beds, where diggers tired or drunk lay down, 
dressed or undressed, as they thought fitting. These public 
couches were reckoned by the hour, and Martin’s factotum, George, 
held it his duty to rouse an occupant at every termination of his 
lease, so to speak. ‘ Hi, it’s daylight outside!’ was his invariable 
formula. How many hours George counted to the day depended, 
so far as I could gather, on the number of his ‘ pickaxes,’ a 
beverage of pontak wine, brandy, and ginger-beer. After each 
relaxation of the sort he haled a sleeper out of bed, regardless of 
protest. 

One day, as we sat down to breakfast, arrived an athletic 
youth, who had kept it up very late, or begun it very early. 
White as a miller with the poisonous lime-dust, scarred with 
Hebron boils, bare-armed, red-eyed with the glare of sorting, he 
looked a type of digger. This youth got into bed, high-boots, 
butcher’s knife, and all, wrapped his head up, and lay quiet. ‘I'd 
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give that chap his full time, if I was you, George,’ said somebody, 
and George looked as if the same idea had crossed his mind. But 
it was the good man’s custom to take refreshment whenever he 
carried an order to the bar. Business was transacting after 
breakfast, and business there means drink. George forgot his 
prudence, and after a while he shook the muffled sleeper—‘ Hi, 
man, it’s daylight outside!’ The other’s reply is not to be tran- 
scribed—a large proportion of remarks out there would not bear 
repetition. But George was persevering. Suddenly his victim 
jumped up, snatched off the blanket, twisted it tightly round 
George’s head. 

‘Is it daylight in there, you blackguard—is it?’ punching 
him. 

‘No, no, it ain’t!’ 

‘Then don’t tell a chap no more lies,’ exclaimed the youth, 
with a final kick. 

What a grand display we had sometimes on that rough board ! 
From some mysterious receptacle, ragged brigands would produce 
a store of diamonds which an empress would regard with interest. 
But the first warning of catastrophe was very near. It reached 
us in November or December 1871. What fortunes we missed, 
those who were on the spot in that earliest panic! If we had 
only known! But who could keep his judgment cool, his faith 
unshaken, when Sonnenberg accumulated nine pounds weight ot 
gems in a fortnight, besides what he sold, what he refused, and what 
stood over? It was that startling fact which daunted us, I think. 
How could diamonds keep up, we said to one another dismally, 
against that flood? They did keep up, however, they keep up 
still, though the final smash draws nearer and more near. 

On that black day, wandering as we all did from one closed 
dealer’s to another, I called at the little frame-house above the 
dam, which I recognise in this photograph. It was occupied by 
my friend, M. Mége, representative of a large firm in Paris and 
London. As we talked disconsolately at the door, a Dutchman 
offered us a perfect stone, very slightly yellow, of forty-seven carats, 
at 27s. the carat. He had taken it over all the camps since day- 
break, dropping his price until it reached that incredible figure. 
And we refused! I feel savagely bewildered even now to think 
of it. 

We have stayed long enough at Dutoitspan. My bundle of 
photographs is scarcely touched, and I meant to say a word of each. 
But before traversing those three miles of veldt—sprinkled with 
limbs and carcasses of oxen at each yard, busy with carts, dotted 
with bands of Kaffirs—which divide me from the promised land, I 
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must call your attention to the fluttering rag of canvas, the shape- 
less objects standing there, all solitary, beyond the outskirts of 
Dutoitspan. They are the outward signs remaining of a curious 
incident. Once upon a time we had a deluge so copious and so 
long enduring that the most industrious knocked off. The river 
camps. were flooded. A happy notion struck two diggers of 
Cawood’s Hope, thus reduced to idleness. Shouldering their cradle, 
they tramped hither, hired a cart, and went round New Rush, 
begging the nodules, ‘lumps’ we called them, which are found in 
most claims—masses of tufaceous lime, which will not crumble. 
Our diggers knew very well that diamonds were as likely there as 
anywhere ; but if a lump refused to break under two or three care- 
less blows, they tossed it on one side, and used it for building walls 
or such purposes as that. No one refused the men of Cawood’s 
Hope; some, in that idle time, employed their Kaffir: to load up 
the cart. By noon they had enough to begin operations in the 
river style, washing the lumps instead of pounding atthem. Next 
dawn the little tent, the cradles and fixings, stood abandoned as 
you see them now. Not half the lumps collected had been touched, 
not a stick of their property had they removed. Those ingenious 
diggers of Cawood’s Hope were seen no more, but somewhere about 
the world dwell two men in comfort if not luxury, who tell their 
children a legend of the Diamond Fields even more strange than 
others. We laughed and we swore, but very, very few took warn- 
ing. Henceforward men would not give away their ‘lumps.’ But 
they left them piled on the roadside, until the sun dried and 
powdered them. Then a thirty-carat diamond rolled to the feet 
of a passing Kaffir in sight of half a dozen people. But still we 
would not trouble to investigate our lumps. 

Look now at the pictures. of this wondrous jewel-box. It is 
lunch-time, and the claims are deserted. So truthfully marvellous 
is the representation of that scene the perplexed observer cannot 
say which is top or bottom of the photograph. At this present 
time, the roads and walls so confusing here have vanished, and 
New Rush is one pit, eight acres of area or so, bounded by ‘ the 
reef.” I could not possibly give an idea of the former chaos repre- 
sented here. After thoughtfully resolving which is the right end 
up, one sees abysses apparently unfathomable, crossed by broken 
roads, interrupted by terraces and platforms, traversed by ropes 
like a gigantic web, diversified with windlasses and suspended 
buckets and wheelbarrows and endless machinery. Minute inspec- 
tion will discern a Kaffir whose attitude harmonises finely with the 
scene. Solitary on the brink of a murky excavation, he has gazed 
upon that world of holes till in perplexity and dizziness he rests 
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his elbows on his knees and clutches wildly at his hair to keep his 
brain from whirling. 

I understand the feelings of that Kaffir. New Rush was a 
place to stir imagination beyond all others on the surface of the 
earth. How many millions sterling have been dug from that small 
field, no larger than one of our great London squares! How many 
thousands have been enriched by it—how potent must be its 
influence on generations unborn! We troubled little about such 
questions, but they arose as one looked upon that labyrinth from 
the hill of siftings that encircled it, a new chain of mountains in 
the antique landscape! Thousands of men were toiling in the cool 
dark shade below, scarce bigger than dolls. Long before my time, 
white labourers refused at any wage to descend those perilous holes— 
fifty, eighty, a hundred feet sheer, with no support for the crum- 
bling walls of lime. Even Kaffirs might not be tempted, after they 
had earned enough to buy a gun. But in the fever of avarice and 
rivalry men dug and sank, wasting no time in precautions. They 
sat upon a plank suspended in mid-air, and scraped the walls 
plumb-line in hand, whilst jealous eyes above watched every motion. 
They tunnelled beneath the roads, so weakening them that one 
after another they fell in, with result more or less disastrous. The 
walls collapsed incessantly. Then the reef itself, the hill against 
which they worked, toppled over bodily, and smashed the pumping 
apparatus. But still the mad struggle continued. Still the 
Kaffirs poured their buckets on the sorting table, and at dusk men 
stowed away their handful of precious stones, withdrawing to drink 
and gamble in those fine tents sprinkled round the outskirts of the 
township. Or, after working hard with their own hands all day, 
they retired despairingly. For New Rush is not all enchanted 
ground. There are parts of it, as I know to my cost, which do 
not pay for working. It startles one to hear that eight acres of 
ground return 300,000/. a month; such was the estimate of this 
Kopje alone when I left ; just the sum which all the fields together 
yielded at my arrival. But of this amount, four roads out of the 
twelve probably contributed two-thirds; one-sixth of the area was 
almost unproductive, Heaven only knows why. All things con- 
nected with the diamond become more mysterious, the more oppor- 
tunity one has of studying the question practically. I could talk 
by the hour on this theme without going beyond the range of my 
personal observation. Take, as one detail in a thousand, the 
matter of chips—they are common enough in the Fields—fragments 
split from the crystal under circumstances which may be variously 
suggested. The size of the perfect mass may be calculated if an 
angle remain upon the chip, and no such gems survive as the 
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antediluvian monsters which we find in bits. My friend W 
observed a flake which, when whole, represented a diamond of 
3,000 carats or thereabouts. Now, these broken sections are found 
at every depth, buried, closely enveloped in what we call ‘ stuff,’ 
tufaceous lime, just as any stone is buried in the earth. But, have 
two chips ever been dug that fitted together? One might natur- 
ally expect that the discovery of a fragment deep down under the 
soil would argue the presence of others within a reasonable distance, 
but it does not prove to be so. The exploding diamond must have 
scattered over an enormous area. What was the force so gigantic 
which hurled its parts away? All the world knows that our Cape 
gems split even now. I never saw a man who had actually beheld 
the process, but it is evidently slow and gentle. 

Enough of scientific problems. Here is a view of New Ruch 
at work. The photographer has chosen one of the less crowded, 
less successful roads, and he has persuaded all the men about it to 
take an instant’s rest. You can fancy what bearded, brawny ruf- 
fians they seem. European diggers had scarcely yet begun to 
show. These giants who overtop the stalwart Kaffir by a head are 
Africanders, English or Dutch of blood, quiet and God-fearing 
mostly, unless they think themselves aggrieved. Unfortunately, 
that was an abiding notion. After the collapse of the Republic 
and the withdrawal of President Parker, no course the Govern- 
ment could follow satisfied them. Kaffir thefts and landlords’ 
claims troubled these good fellows sorely. The latter they ignored, 
with menace, but the former grievance embittered every day. 
What innumerable meetings gathered in the Market Squares of 
Kimberley and Dutoitspan to vituperate the Kaffir and his wicked 
doings! Every man who addressed his ‘ brother diggers’ from the 
market table—where sat the chairman lawfully elected, high- 
poised aloft under an old umbrella—declared such abuses had 
been impossible under Stafford Parker’s rule. And they spoke 
truly. For in those days men did not trust a Kaffir even with the 
spade unlessthey watchedhim. To send gangs of cunning savages, 
alone and masterless, into the twilight of the deep-dug claims 
whilst one lay in bed or smoked at the ‘ Pig and Whistle ;’ to let 
them sort and bring their ‘finds’ at evening—such confidence 
would have seemed a suggestion rather humorous than mad in the 
early time. 

But we had come to that. I scarcely blame the Kaffirs if they 
yielded to such temptation. One did not need the thousand 
proofs advanced to convince one that they would steal under the 
circumstances. A piece of evidence as conclusive as amusing I 
remember. Until the English Government annexed the Fields, 
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blacks were not allowed to work on their own account. When 
this regulation was annulled, many home-staying speculators made 
their venture. A colonial clergyman of the guileless sort chose a 
little party of his converts, explained his vague ideas, furnished 
the needful means, and started his Kaffirs for New Rush. All 
they understood was that their padre longed for some of those 
shining stones wherewith the Bushmen used to pierce their instru- 
ments. On arrival at the Fields, they hired themselves out, stole 
every diamond they saw, and when they thought the store suffi- 
cient they set off home rejoicing. Very cheerful was that padre. 
After glutting his gaze with the pretty heap of gems, he very 
injudiciously asked when and where and how. _ Then the horrid 
truth came out in its unblushing nakedness. Shocked beyond 
words, the innocent suborner of those innocent kleptomaniacs 
lodged his ill-gotten treasure in the bank. And month after 
month he advertised for claimants. I never heard of an applica- 
tion. We were too busy to trouble about spilt milk or lost dia- 
monds. 

But we were not too busy, the day’s work done, to indulge the 
sport of chevying, beating, hanging Kaffirs, burning the tents of 
receivers suspected, and generally playing mischief. It was a wild 
time, that of the New Rush riots. After meting out justice on 
the thieves, a natural impulse counselled the plunder of the land- 
lords. We sat under arms all night at Bultfontein Residence 
time after time, expecting the summons to assist Dutoitspan or 
to defend ourselves. One afternoon, especially, it was reported to 
the magistrate that 4,000 New Rush diggers had vowed to march 
on a general crusade against wrongdoers. He swore in special 
constables, but it was too evident that the mass of diggers at 
Dutoitspan would not interfere unless personally annoyed. That 
was an evening of excitement! A storm saved us, if I remember 
rightly. 

In justice, however, it should be added, that pleasant incidents 
occurred during these paroxysms of unreasoning vengeance. The 
rioters burnt a canteen, smashed all its contents, nearly killed the 
people there, in the master’s absence. He returned before they 
left, and somehow secured a hearing, which convinced those well- 
intentioned persons that they had made anerror. Forthwith they 
raised a subscription in diamonds and coin, which paid the money 
loss ten times over, and laid the foundation of that sufferer’s for- 
tune in five minutes. What was done for the Kaffirs I never 
heard. 

_ What a contrast are such feverish scenes with that depicted in 
the last photograph I set before me! It represents a ‘wet dig- 
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ging,’ Cawood’s Hope, or Bluejacket, or Hebron, or Moonlight 
Rush—one of those sweet landscapes we beheld with ‘the depths 
of some divine despair’ on a holiday run from the madding 
crowd and the sun-bleached desert. Four men, all white, stand by 
a shallow pool, barelegged, pausing with their simple instruments 
in hand. Fine trees overhang the little group. A hill clothed 
with brush swells up behind them, and before lies the swift pel- 
lucid water of the Vaal, making blessed music of its silver ripples, 
softly hurrying down great flakes of heavenly blue and cool green 
bars of happy shadow. The wives of those too fortunate adven- 
turers are somewhere near, cooking the rude but welcome supper. 
Their children are playing in the bush or bathing; brightenirg 
their fathers’ pleasant toil with merry voices. At night, all will 
slumber quietly in the old waggon under the kindly trees—the 
slumber of hard work well, not fantastically, paid. To-morrow 
perhaps the men will take a holiday, clean their trusty roers, 
mount and scour the veldt, returning with spring-bok and duyker, 
guinea-fowl and koraun. Such was diamond-digging once, before 
we dreamed of fabulous gains, of making fortunes in an hour, of 
the hurly-burly, the mad merriment, and unheeded wretched- 
ness of the ‘dry fields.’ 
F. BOYLE, 
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VI.—Hetwustey AND Rrevavitx Asppgy, NUNNINGTON AND CoxwoLp. 


We had been told at Thirsk that Helmsley was a charming 
little out-of-the-way place, and that we should have no difficulty in 
finding room in one of its inns; and when we had toiled up the hot 
road from the station and reached the town, the quaint charm of 
the place was sufficiently evident. 

Its well-to-do-looking chief inn, standing as if to greet the 
traveller, and its fine church rising from the market-place backed 
by distant woods, and nearer by some quaint half-timbered houses, 
make a picture. On the left the grey ruins of the old castle 
show among the hanging woods of Duncombe; and through the 
town itself the ever-singing Rye takes its way; in the market- 
place is a cross erected in memory of the last Lord Feversham. 
Everything seemed to promise us a pleasant holiday rest in the 
primitive little town; but when we entered the inn our hopes 
were met by a severe check. 

We learned that there was no room for us either there or in any 
other inn, and that all the lodgings were let; some great meeting 
was to take place in a day or two, and every bedroom in the town 
was engaged. They tuld us we must even wait to get anything 
to eat, for just then it was dinner-time and the inn’s rooms were 
full to overflowing. 

The afternoon waxed hotter, and there was no return train for 
some hours; so, while one of our party went to the Parsonage to 
present a letter of introduction, we others rested in the church- 
porch and actually fell asleep there. The Vicar of Helmsley took 
much kind trouble in our behalf, giving us the names of at least a 
dozen lodgings, but the going in search of these took time, and 
some hours passed before we could find a resting-place. The 
mistress of the house where we finally stopped, a clean quaint old 
woman in a cap with huge frills, told us ‘her man was out in t 
fields; when she had fettled herself she should go for him.’ At 
least, this was whac we could understand of her broad dialect, 
which sounded almost like an unknown tongue. But when we 
arswered that we wanted something to eat, she put her fingers to 
her ears and made us understand she was deaf; however, one of us 
went and bought a slate, and we soon made her understand our 
wishes, we wanted something to eat; but it was all one to the 
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sturdy Yorkshire woman; she would fettle herself, she would go 
and fetch her man, and then we should have everything we wanted : 
meantime, we might come in and rest on a small hard sofa and a 
miserable rickety ‘easy’ chair. I think the other chairs had 
wooden seats, but the floor, the walls, and the furniture were 
scrupulously clean, and everything that could be polished glistened 
with brightness. However, when we grew used to our deaf land- 
lady we found her a capital old woman; and her husband, who 
always waited on us in his shirt-sleeves, was very independent and 
amusing. 

In the evening we sauntered through the town and found our 
way through the park gates to the ruins of Helmsley Castle, which 
stand a short distance from the entrance. This was a strong 
fortress, almost demolished by the Parliamentarians in 1644. It 
was once inhabited by Walter de I’Espec, the founder of Rievaulx, 
and later by both of the Villiers Dukes of Buckingham ; the second 
of these Dukes is said to have partially restored the castle when 
he left the court, and it became his favourite residence; and 
here his body was brought from the gabled house at Kirby Moor- 
side where he died. 

The arch of the outer gateway, the walls within this part of the 
great tower and of some lesser ones, and also a square building still 
remain. A grey tower looks down on the two grassed moats now 
cumbered by large forest trees which give a pleasant shade and make 
the ruins a picturesque and charming place to dream in. The 
tower was riven from top to bottom by the explosion which destroyed 
the rest. The Rye runs through the park and past the castle—when 
the weather is not too dry—on its way from Bilsdale, and close by is 
the avenue stretching away to the ‘House.’ We did not go into 
Duncombe House, since then greatly injured by fire, but the 
terraces and woods overhanging Ryedale are beautiful, although 
one cannot see from them the lovely chains of hill which are such 
interesting: features from many parts of Helmsley. Whichever 
way one looks, this pretty little town (‘blackamoor’ its name 
signifies) is surrounded by charming country, and the walks and 
drives from it seem inexhaustible; we can look across the broad 
Vale of Pickering as far as the Wolds, while between Helmsley 
and Bilsdale the scenery is yet more romantic. 

The most: interesting of the drives is of course the excursion to 
Rievaulx Abbey. The road is very beautiful, but I shall never 
forget our first sight of the grand old ruin ; for suddenly at a turn in 
the road we saw the hoary Abbey in its green nest of wooded hills. 
It is impossible to describe the beauty of these ruins; there is no 
formality or trimmed-up look about them. Ivy and creeping 
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garlands of greenery fling where they will a rampant growth over 
the graceful shafts and delicate arches, and the effects of light and 
shade are bewitching. The choir and transepts of the Church, and 
the refectory, are all that is left of Walter de l’Espec’s foundation, 
But enough of the foundations can be traced to show that this was 
once a splendid monastery, as much an outcome of sorrow and 
faith as was that of Bolton Abbey, for in 1131 Walter de l’Espec 
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and Adeline his wife had the grief of losing their son by a fall from 
his horse. 

Sir Walter then resolved ‘to make Christ the heir of at least a 
part of his lands by founding three monasteries,’ 

First he built a Priory at Kirkham for Augustinian Canons; 
then he sent to Clairvaux for a band of Cistercian monks, and 
placed them in the valley of the Rye or Rievall, Later on he 
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retired to this monastery and was buried there. His third foun- 
dation was in Bedfordshire, the Abbey of Wardon or de Sartis, 
and this was supplied with monks from Rievall. Walter de l’Espec 
gave the Abbey of Rievall much land and many rights and privi- 
leges in his manor and forest of Helmeslac or Elmeslac, as Helmsley 
is called in Domesday Book. The first two abbots of Rievall 
were friends of St. Bernard, but the third, the monk lred, was its 





Exterior Doorway, Rievaulz. 


historian ; he founded Melrose Abbey. As Walter died without 
heirs, the manor of Helmsley passed to the husband of his youngest 
sister, Peter de Ros, an ancestor of the Rutlands, who held the 
manor until Lady Katherine, daughter and heiress of the sixth 
Earl of Rutland, married George Villiers. 
Of thenave of the church at Rievaulx only the foundations remain, 
HH? 
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We entered under a lofty graceful arch which connects the choir 
with the transept. The choir has aisles on each side divided into 
seven bays, the pointed arches supported by piers with clustered 
engaged columns; the ornaments and foliage on some of these are 
still remarkable; the triforium has double arches in pairs enclosed 
in a circular arch, with a quatrefoil in the spandrel of the end nearest 
the transept. In both transepts the triforium arches are more 
acutely pointed than those in the choir itself; some of the clerestory 
windows are specially graceful three arches, each supported by 
clustered columns with tooth moulding between; and even when 
the columns have been broken away, the moulding remains; a 
gallery runs along from arch to arch. 

At the end of each of the transepts are three lofty lancet 
windows reaching from the level of the triforium to the top of 
clerestory. Here and there among the grey stones are tufts of 
golden ragwort and long grass, while ivy climbs wherever it can 
get a hold. 

The chancel steps still remain encumbered by earth. Above 
the place where the altar stood is a double row of three lancet 
windows tapestried with ivy. Inthe north transept towards the 
nave there is part of the original church; here are four splayed 
circular-headed windows with a lancet arcade above. Only one 
portion of roof is left at the end of south transept ; but some stone 
vaulting ribs remain entire, and there is also a ruined spiral staircase 
capped by a turret. At every moment we got glimpses of beauty, 
either of the woods around through some graceful archway, or of 
exquisite effects of light and shade in the abbey itself, for the 
beauty of the architecture at Rievaulx is remarkable. 

Standing near the altar outside the wall we got a charming 
view through the clustered columns of what is said to be the 
circular-headed arcade of dormitory and of the lancet windows of 
the refectory, the light showing through these windows—the 
flying buttresses of the choir add a special feature to the ruin. 
West of where the nave has been we found traces of the cloister 
court, and rambling among the ruins overgrown with weeds and 
briars we came to the refectory by a lovely trefoil-headed dovor- 
way. This must have been a splendid hall of 125 feet long; the 
walls and lancet windows still remain, and we made out the recess 
for the pulpit or music gallery. Fragments of the stone vaulting 
ribs show where the upper floor came; beyond are traces of the 
abbot’s buildings. It seemed to us that if the ruins were carefully 
excavated, the rest of the monastic buildings might be brought to 
light ; but this excavation would destroy the present exquisite 
charm of Rievaulx—its wild, untrimmed aspect amidst the hills 
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above the Rye. Certainly it is the most beautiful of the Cistercian 
abbeys, and, although the first erected, is far richer than the rest in its 
remains of sculptured ornament. In some ways the position of 
Rievaulx is like that of Bolton, except that the Rye is inferior in 
beauty to the Wharfe, and that this ony has not the advantage of 
perfect loneliness: one longs ; 
to remove the unsightly cot- 
tages close to the walls which 
are built with the stones of | 
the abbey. It is said that 
all the houses round show 
traces of this cruel spolia- 
tion. While one of our 
party sketched, the rest of 
us went up to the terrace iy: _ oo 
and rested in the shade; /i-~ —|//T/e Ne 
the view of the ruins through |}—*- Ag | 
the treesisenchanting. We |} | 
came down to a farm-house | 
below, where they gave us a 
delicious Yorkshire tea ; and 
we had a delightful drive 
home in the evening. 

There are other much fs 
grander dales in this neigh- 
bourhood: Bilsdale, whence 
we heard the view was very 
fine, Riccalldale and others. There is a walk nearer at hand lead- 
ing to Beckdale following the course of a little beck, which also runs 
through Helmsley. Turning from this we climbed the steep bank and 
then crossed a broad stretch of waste till we reached the edge of an 
oak-wood. We got some grateful shade here, for though the trees 
stood some way apart the broad branches stretched across till one 
met the other. Behind us lay the town, but it was buried out of 
sight in the valley, only betraying its existence by wreaths of blue 
smoke and by the tower and roof of the church. Dark lines of 
pine-trees stretched east and west, behind rose the slope of the 
hills glowing on one side with yellow corn, while on the other was 
a patch of purple moorland. Beyond all stretched interminable 
woods, veils of mist showing where the dales came between. 
From the wood we crossed a hilly field and reached another wood 
where we had to walk carefully, for tall ash and beech trees 
sent out massive roots across the narrow track. All at once we 
heard the little beck singing below us, and we knew we were in the 
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right track; the winding path turned abruptly and began to de- 
scend. Through the tree trunks we saw that we had come to the 
edge of the banks overhanging the stream, and that we were still 
some way above it; but we had arrived at the end of the high 
trees and the path was smoother. Very soon we reached a green 
meadow at the foot of the hill; it was darker down here and 
looked later than it really was. Through a gap in the hedge that 
bordered the meadow we found a plank laid across the beck, and 
crossing this we found ourselves in the dale itself. 

The stream went winding on, dwindling sometimes to a narrow 
line, between green, gravel-edged banks; large stones showed green 
and brown through the clear water, and graceful ash-trees bent 
over it from the hedge—a hedge backed by the steep hill we had 
come down. Before we had nearly reached the end of the dale the 
sun sank behind this hill, and a breeze stirred the water below 
into grey rippled patches in vivid contrast with the reflections 
from the still glowing sky. Just where the dale broadened, a 
steeply rising wood opposite made the place a charming green 
valley without an end. Suddenly we came upon a school treat ; 
there had evidently been a plentiful tea, judging by the supply of 
cake that remained on the table-cloth spread on the grass, The 
children had scattered themselves so widely that we thought it 
would not be easy for the gentle-looking school-mistress and 
teachers to recall them. We soon came upon a bright-eyed group 
swinging on the ash-boughs; others had climbed into the wood 
and were playing hide-and-seek ; baskets full of wild-flowers lay 
at the foot of the trees, and two dark-eyed gipsy-looking girls were 
washing their feet in the beck, screened by a projecting tree 
trunk at the bend of the little stream; they were evidently 
afraid of being caught. But the trees looked dark and massive, 
the grass had toned down to a deep olive; it was wonderfully 
smooth to walk on, and through it the beck went babbling on, 
sometimes by a sudden curve making its way almost to the centre 
of the dale and then again retreating beside the hedge. In some 
places the heat had so shrunk the rivulet that it ran only like a 
silver thread. On the hill-top the clear yellow sky showed behind 
a fence of dried furze and twigs. We felt that we must walk fast 
to get back to Helmsley by daylight. 

Next day we drove to Nunnington, so called from an ancient 
nunnery which’ is said to have stood on the site of the old hall. 
Leaving the river we drove up under the shady and splendid 
avenue of sycamores to the top of the Caulkley Hills. There is a 
grand view across the moors as far as Cleveland, while to the east, 
we were told, we could see across the Vale of Pickering almost as 
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far as to the sea-coast. On the top of this ridge, some hundreds of 
feet above the valley, is Nunnington Church—old and grey, with a 
low crenelated tower and a screen of tall fir-trees. These old 
thin trees, set north and west, within a loosely piled stone fence 
round the churchyard, give a weird, haunted look to the place. 
This weirdness seems in keeping with the ghost stories told about 
the old hall in the valley below ; the tall, thin trees seem to hold 
aloof from their surroundings and to be gazing at the long range 
of hills across the river. Outside the stone fence is a farmyard, 
and opposite its large white gate, through which some brown and 
white cows were going in for milking, are two thatched cottages 
each with thatched roof and low wide lattices. Over one of the 
doors the large blossoms of a white convolvulus made a graceful 


Nunnington Church. 


frame, stirred by every breeze. Beyond the farmyard a red 
brick gable shows through the branches of the orchard, while 
far away right and left stretches golden corn-land varied with 
strips of hedge-bordered meadow. This is backed by woodland, 
and then again golden corn-fields and pasture-land are topped by 
a stretch of purple-brown moorland crested by the line of Hamble- 
don Hills, purple almost to blackness to-day in the glowing after- 
noon light. 

Within the church we saw some quaint monuments, especially 
one of a cross-legged knight near a large carved oak pew. We 
asked the old man who showed us the church if he could tell us 
the legend of the ghost at the old Hall, but the question seemed 
to trouble him, ‘Eh,’ he said, ‘Ah knaws nowt aboot ‘em.’ I 
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repeated my enquiry, and then, looking over his shoulder, he 
whispered, ‘ There’s t’ rastlin, t’ skirts rastlin,’ and hurried away as 
if he had committed a crime. 

There is one very quaint epitaph—‘ Here lie the remains of one 
Thomas Jackson, who was born at Thornton-in-the-Shed, near 
Thirsk, was bred at Black Hamilton and crowned with laurels at 
New Market. He died worn out in the service of his friends, Feb. 
2, 1766, aged 62.’ 

Looking across behind the farmyard we saw a green sloping 
meadow covered with grey and white geese ; and some way beyond 
this came a closely trimmed holly hedge, above which rose the white 
gables of the Parsonage framed by the fruit-laden trees of its 
orchard, with a background of distant hills. From the Parsonage 
there must be a fine view of these purple hills, for the ground goes 
down from it steeply to the old Hall beside the river. We gazed 
at this with deep interest, for we knew that Annie Keary, the 
gifted author of ‘ Castle Daly’ and so many other charming books, 
had passed much of her childhood in this house when her father 
was rector of Nunnington. 

From the church the road goes down so steeply through the 
village that we preferred to walk along the picturesque, straggling 
street. The quaint houses are perched on a high grassed bank on 
either side ;.some of them have gardens in front ended by a stiff 
box hedge clipped into a formal arch over the gate, from which a 
flight of steps leads down into the roadway. On the left stands 
another farm with a huge walnut-tree overshadowing the road, and 
before us at the foot of the descent, the Rye with its bridge and 
the far-off line of hills. 

Nunnington Hall lies to the right beside the river, and we 
crossed the bridge so as to get a better view of it. We wished to 
see the interior, as we had heard of the old staircase, and of the 
tapestry, and of a certain room hung with painted leather and 
supposed to be haunted—but the person we asked about it shook 
his head. ‘In Sir Bellingham Graham’s time,’ he said, *’twas 
different—he used to drive up to London four-in-hand, but these 
fooaks is away fra t’ Hall.’ 

The old house looks weird and dreary, a heavy grey building 
with two wings projecting towards the river; in front a neglected 
lawn, swept in the centre by the drooping branches of a cedar, 
and at the sides by large trees which partly hide the house itself. 
The river runs darkly and swiftly past the low wall which forms a 
sort of curved terrace; brambles fling their arms over this to the 
edge of the water; and willow-trees standing in a group dip their 
leaves in deeply, and give a dark damp look to the corners formed 
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by the ends of the wall, one of which is completely hidden by the 
pendant boughs. To-day there is no sign of life, not even smoke 
rising from the chimneys; the lonely old house seems a fitting 
haunt for the spirit of the ‘ Proud Lady.’ 

Years ago, a Lord of Nunnington was left a widower with an 
only son, and he married a fair young wife ; but she was as proud 
as she was beautiful, and she hated her stepson. When her baby 
was born she hated the lad still more, and she wished for his death. 
Her husband died, and then she was very cruel to her stepson, 
But the story is best told, as far as may be, as Annie Keary tells 
it in her delightful child’s book, ‘ Mia and Charlie,’ the scene of 
which is laid at Nunnington. 

‘She (the Proud Lady) loved the little boy very much, and 
wanted to have all the land and money for him, and for that 
reason she hated her stepson. . . . Every one knew this, and pitied 
the poor eldest son, but they dared not help him, or speak kindly 
to him, for they all feared the Proud Lady. 

‘She kept a strict watch over every one. The sound of her step 
was never heard as she moved about, she trod so lightly, only the 
rustle of her silk gown; for she always dressed in silks and satins 
while her stepson had scarcely food to eut or warm clothes to 
wear. The only one who dared to comfort the poor lad was his 
little brother, and he loved him very dearly. Whenever he could 
get away from his mother he used to steal up to the painted leather 
room, the room in which the eldest boy was shut up by himself, 
and take him cakes and playthings. One day, when he went up, 
the painted room was empty—the brother was gone—no one 
knows how he got away or where he went. It is thought he must 
have run away to the sea-coast, and got on board some ship and 
been drowned. At ail events, he was never heard of afterwards. 
The Proud Lady was glad; but the little boy was very sorry; no 
one could comfort him. 

‘They used to tell him how he was a great lord now, and had 
money and lands; but he always said he did not care for that; he 
wanted nothing but his brother. He never would believe that his 
brother had really gone away. He used to go up and down the 
oak stairs a great many times every day, and walk round and 
round the leather room, and call for his brother out of the win- 
dow. ... At last, one evening, he leaned too far out of the 
window to see if his brother was coming, and he fell out, and his 
poor little head was dashed to pieces on the gravel walk. After 
that the Proud Lady was never happy again; . . . she would sit 
still for hours talking in a low voice to herself; and every now 
and then she used to jump up and hurry up the oak staircase as if 
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she were looking for something, and go into the painted room, and 
look out of the window on to the place where her son was killed ; 
then she would sigh deeply and walk slowly back, and five minutes 
after she would do all this again. At last she died too, and quite 
different people came to live in the house—but--often even now 
at night the rustle of the Proud Lady’s dress is heard as she 
hurries up the stair, and she has been seen to open the door of the 
leather room, and look out of the broken window, and then a 
faint rustling of silk is heard as she goes slowly away.’ 

The stone bridge on the right has three arches, and just beyond 
it the river broadens to make room for a tree-covered islet. Be- 
yond this is a narrow wooden bridge, and close by is the old mill. 
It seemed to us that in such a lovely place, with such an outlook 
over the surrounding country, the Hall had been built in the 
dampest, though perhaps the most sheltered, corner of the village, 
for it is surrounded by thick trees. 

There is a railway station at Nunnington, about a mile from 
the village, but as yet its proximity does not appear to have dis- 
turbed the primitive old place. 

There is also a legend connected with Helmsley, though not so 
tragical in its results as that of Nunnington Hall. It is said 
that many years ago the lord of the manor, an ancestor of the 
present Lord Feversham, happened to pass by the farm-yard gate 
of one of his tenants. On the gate sat a girl in a sun bonnet, 
swinging to and fro, and, as she swung, the squire heard her sing 
these words to herself: 

May it so happen and may it so fa’, 
*At Ah may be laady o’ Duncombe Ha’. 
Then she turned and showed the wondering squire the prettiest 
face he had ever seen. He fell headlong in love with the beauti- 
ful face. The girl was about fourteen, and he persuaded her 
parents to send her to school at his expense for several years; 
when she returned to her home well educated and more lovely still, 
he married her—and made her mistress of Duncombe. 

The air at Helmsley is singularly pure and bracing, and this, 
combined with the beauty of the place and its surroundings, made 
us linger there. So much that is interesting can be easily reached 
from Helmsley, that it seemed to us a good centre from which to 
visit this part of Yorkshire. 

One morning we started by train for Coxwold, which is only a 
few miles off. The village here is singularly charming; the yellow 
road mounts to it, shaded on each side by trees, and nearly at the 
end of the village it takes a curve just where an enormous elm-tree 
stands out on the pathway, Beyond is the church, and not far 
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from this is the long one-storied, white-washed house, with gables 
at each end and tall chimneys, called Shandy Hall (Shandy in 
the dialect of this country stands for crazy), where Laurence Sterne 
wrote the ‘Sentimental Journey ’ and part of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ 
He lived for seven years at ‘ Coxwould,’ as he writes it: he says in his 
letter dated June 1767, ‘I am as happy as a prince at Coxwould, 
and I wish you could see in how princely a manner I live—’tis a 
land of plenty. I sit down alone to venison, fish, and wild fowl, or 
a couple of fowls or ducks with curds and strawberries and cream, 
and all the plenty which a rich valley (under Hamilton Hills) can 
produce—with a clean cloth on my table, and a bottle of wine on 
my right hand, and I drink your health. I have a hundred hens and 
chickens about my yard, and not a parishioner catches a hare or 
arabbit, or a trout, but he brings it as an offering tome .... 
I am in high spirits, care never enters this cottage—I take the air 
every day in my post-chaise, with two long-tailed post-horses, 
they turn out good ones ; and as to myself, I think I am better 
upon the whole.’ 


He seems, however, to have tired of his seclusion, for in the 
following August he writes: ‘I sit here alone, as solitary and sad 
as a tom-cat, which, by the bye, is all the company I keep; he 
follows me from the parlour to the kitchen, into my garden, and 
every place.’ 

We were shown the parlour in which Sterne wrote the ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ and part of ‘ Tristram Shandy :’ it has small windows and 
outside is a small garden. On each side of the pannelled entrance 
door are old variegated holly-trees, which, perhaps, stood there in 
the days of Yorick. Certainly.the surroundings must have been 
very soothing to a worn-out invalid; all around are hills of varied 
tints, green, and then gold ‘with ripened corn, and sometimes dark 
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with thick woods. We wondered if the rustics of Coxwould under- 
stood his sermons; but Sterne seems tohave been popular with his 
neighbours, and with his squire at Newburgh Park, where the 
house is built on the ruins of the famous Priory founded in 1145 
by Roger de Mowbray. Inside the church are some fine monu- 
ments; one to Thomas Belasyse, Earl Fauconberg, ‘ ambassador to 
Venice,’ son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell: the date is 1700. One, older 
still, is dated 1603, a most singular erection ; at the base of it the 
mason has carved his own record : 


Thomas Browne Did Carve this Tome 
Himself alone of Hesselwood Stone. 


The bosses of the roof of this church are quaint and original. 

The inn is a primitive place, but we got luncheon there, 
although provisions are not so good or plentiful as they were in 
Sterne’s time, for we were asked to choose between tough beef- 
steak and a ham which had seen better days; and when we asked 
for a carriage we were told we could have a ‘ gig ’ anda pony: the 
days of ‘long-tailed post-horses ’ had evidently gone by. 

The gig was only made to hold two, but we three managed to 
squeeze into it, and the boy who drove us perched himself on the 
step at the risk of being flung into the road. The road was so 
bad, and the jolts were so numerous, that it was wonderful he 
escaped, but we soon reached the old grey ruin of Byland, which, 
indeed, is within a short walk of Coxwold. 

The best view of Byland Abbey is through the ruined gate- 
house at some little distance, but we drove up at once to the west 
front, which must have been very fine with its three varied door- 
ways. The central doorway is trefoil-headed, under a pointed arch 
enriched with tooth ornament; between the mouldings withered 
ivy sprays add additional decoration. On each side are smaller 
doorways, that ‘on the south being much’ older in style than the 
other ; over it is a narrow, deeply splayed Norman window. Above 
the central doorway is a grand row of windows, three tall lancets 
richly ornamented and deeply recessed, with a smaller lancet arch 
between each window. Still higher are the remains of what has 
been a magnificent rose window. The capitals of the shafts at 
each doorway vary. Some are plain and square, while others are 
earved. The walis of the north aisle, transept, and chancel are 
still standing up to some height, and there are remains of the 
south side of the church. It stands on a plateau of high ground 
screened from the north by the range of Hambledon Hills. . The 
eastern wall has been pierced with lancet windows of severe style 
deeply bevelled. The south wall of the chancel shows the 
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remains of galleries both in triforium and clerestory. In the 
transept we saw a few sculptured capitals of admirable workman- 
ship. The east windows are long, circular-headed, and deeply 
splayed. There seems to have been little attempt made at Byland 
in the way of excavation ; the ground within the ruins is broken and 
rough, and weeds and ivy are rampant everywhere. In 1818, 
however, a stone coffin was discovered full of perfect human bones 
said to be those of Roger de Mowbray. Roger de Mowbray, the 
founder of no fewer than thirty-five monasteries, founded Byland 
Abbey, at the request of his mother Gundreda, in 1143. Nine 
years before, thirteen monks (the number sent forth was always 
thirteen, in memory of our Lord and his Apostles) from Furness 
Abbey had begun to build 

a monastery at Calder, on 

some land granted by 

Roger de Meschines, Earl 

of Chester and Cumber- 

land. But the Scots drove 

the monks from their 

home, and they found the 

gates of Furness closed 

against them. In their ¢ 

distress the houseless § 

monks and their abbot 

Gerold applied for help & 

to Archbishop Thurstan, § 

whose goodness to the & 

monks of Fountains had 

been bruited abroad. 

Thurstan gave the abbot 

letters to Roger de Mow- BR 

bray, afterwards the i 

famous crusader, but he § 

being a minor, his mo- f 

ther, Gundreda,  estab- 

lished the brethren at 

Hode with a hermit, who had once been a monk at Whitby. Here 
Gundreda supported them till her son came of age and granted them 
some land to build on. But the situation of the place was found 
unsuitable, and Roger granted to the monks, out of his mother’s 
dower-lands, the site called Old Byland. They stayed here five 
years, and then finding themselves too near the sound of Rie- 
vaulx bells, De Mowbray granted them another site where they 
built a small church, a cloister, and some houses, But in 1177 
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they began to build the present abbey, and removed there as 
soon as the splendid pile was completed. The monks of Byland 
seem to have been rich in privileges. Pope Alexander II. re- 
leased them from the obligation of paying tithes on such lands 
as they owned or rented. Gregory II. decreed that they need 
not pay tithes on the produce of their own mines; and other 
popes confirmed these rights. King Henry II. loved this abbey, 
and gave the monks and their dependants entire freedom from 
tolls ‘in all cities, boroughs, markets, fairs, bridges, and ports in 
England and Normandy ;’ and his grandson, Henry III., entitled 
the monks of Byland to have secular jurisdiction in their manors 
of Sutton and Clifton in Yorkshire, and of Wardcop in Westmore- 
land. 

At the dissolution the abbot and monks seem to have received 
pensions. But the lead was stripped from the roof, and with the 
seven bells and 516 ounces of plate was sold for the king’s use. 
Many houses in the village are built of stones taken from the 
ruin, but enough of it remains to show that it was once a splendid 
abbey, apparently built at about one period, for round-headed 
arches, lancets, and tooth ornament are the prevailing features of 
its remains. 

We drove back to the quaint inn at Coxwold, and thence went 
by train to Gilling to see the Castle, The village is pleasantly 
placed at the mouth of a valley through which flows a beck, and is 
so surrounded by trees that the Castle is not completely visible 
though it stands on a height above the village. The church has 
been admirably restored, and is full of interest in the way of monu- 
ments and architecture ; there is one very remarkable tomb of a 
knight, name unknown, of the decorated period. After seeing the 
church we climbed the hill to the Castle. This is a fine old 
dwelling once possessed by the Mowbrays, but since the time of 
Henry VII. it has been the property of the Fairfaxes; the 
eastern and oldest part is circular and picturesque. Its pre- 
sent occupant—a member of the Fairfax family—is most kind 
and courteous in permitting strangers free access to the Castle, 
even to the rooms inhabited by the family. At first we hesitated 
to goin; but the housekeeper saw us looking up at the house, and, 
coming forward, she told us we were welcome to see the interior, 
which was freely shown to strangers. The great dining-hall is 
very fine with an oriel at one corner of it, from which is an exten- 
sive view over the country. The windows here are of sixteenth- 
century painted glass with shields and coats of arms; the panels 
of this hall are carved and inlaid, and are painted above in 
colour with armorial trees bearing the arms of every family of 
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note in each wapentake of the county in the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Some part of the castle dates from 
Edward I.; some is Tudor, and some was built by Sir John Van- 
brugh. But though Gilling Castle itself is full of interest and 
most picturesque, its gardens give it a crowning charm; the 
house is built at the top of a steep hill, and these gardens are 
formed on five terraces one above another, dazzlingly gay on 
this evening with roses, geraniums, and blue lobelia, and crowned 
with the old grey walls; from these terraces there is a most 
exquisite view over Ryedale. Gorgeous peacocks stood on the 
terraces or walked up and down with tails outspread. We 
left this exquisite retreat with reluctance; it seemed a place to 
spend days in, for every moment we discovered fresh beauties. 
But evening was close at hand; so we went slowly down hill 
into the quiet village, and got some tea with hot buttered cakes 
and fruit at the little inn; and then as soon as the train came up 
we went back to Helmsley. We found railway travelling in York- 
shire very pleasant—the system especially of the North-Eastern 
is admirable in all ways. 

KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID. 


(To le continued.) 





Che Admiral’s Warr. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 


Carrer XV. 


Tue light of a glowing July day was changing to evening’s 
hue when Mrs. Crewe tapped at Laura’s door: she entered with 
radiant looks and eyes still moist with tears of joy. 

‘You must not think I have forgotten you,’ she said; ‘ but my 
dear boy and I have had so much to talk over. And, God be 
thanked! I had so much good news to tell, the minutes, and in- 
deed the hours, have flown by. Ab, Laura! we have seen such 
rough times together, that we have each grown to feel every throb 
of the other's heart.’ 

‘I am sure it is quite natural you should forget everything 
except each other,’ said Laura kindly. ‘ Is his return not a great 
surprise ?’ 

‘It is. He had written to me from Pernambuco more than a 
month ago, saying that he was on the point of sailing for England, 
but I have never had the letter. And now he is come to make 
some little stay, for the firm will not send him out again except 
in command; and one of their captains, who is expected home 
from Calcutta, is going to resign, so Denzil is to wait for his ship. 
Come down, dear, tea is quite ready, and Denzil is prepared to 
meet his mother’s dear friend in you.’ 

She led the way, and Laura followed. 

In the dining-room the lamp was lit and the table was set. 
Flowers in the centre,and even the candles in the ornamental lustres 
on the mantel-shelf lit up—a most unheard-of piece of extravagance. 

Standing on the hearth-rug was the man of whom Laura had 
caught a glimpse when he descended from the cab that afternocn : 
a strong, sailor-like figure, with large dark eyes and a quantity of 
black curly hair; a very brown, steady, even stern face, with a 
square jaw, broad brow, and a mouth concealed by thick mous- 
taches. He was looking towards the door as Laura entered, and 
holding Topsy on his shoulder after his mother’s fashion. 

‘ This is my dear young friend, Laura Piers,’ said Mrs. Crewe, 
laying her hand on Laura’s arm ; ‘ and, Laura, let me present my 
dearest son to you.’ 

Denzil Crewe made a low bow and put down Topsy, while a 
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frank kindly smile lit up his bronzed countenance and showed a 
set of strong white teeth. 

‘I am very happy to know you,’ he said in a deep but not un- 
pleasant voice, ‘and thank you heartily for the comfort and com- 
panionship you have afforded my mother.’ He came forward as 
he spoke, and with simple cordiality and a slight but not un- 
dignified hesitation held out his hand. Laura readily placed hers 
in it, expressing her hearty sympathy in the pleasure his return 
yave to his mother. And then a very happy trio sat down to 
their evening meal. To them Herbert soon added himself. 
Denzil Crewe, in his eyes a sort of nineteenth-century Sindbad, 
who had been in the Valley of Diamonds, if not in the grasp of the 
Old Man of the Sea, was an object of intense interest. He 
measured him with his eye; he stole searching though furtive 
glances at him in the intervals of his cold beef, bread and butter, 
and tea; and, as the new guest bestowed more attention on him 
than any one else, he gradually warmed up to the pitch of putting 
a series of questions, nautical, geographical, and commercial, all 
of which Denzil Crewe answered, clearly, kindly, shortly, without 
the slightest reference to himself, even resisting his mother’s 
efforts to draw him into personal narrative by her persuasive ex- 
clamations of ‘ Do, dear Denzil, tell us about the narrow escape 


you had on your second voyage, when the ship was wrecked in the 
Pacific ;’ or, ‘I am sure, dear, Miss Piers would be so interested to 
hear of how you saved that poor man’s life in the Bay of Bengal. 
He ought to have had the Humane Society’s medal for it, Laura, 


? 


but then he does not care for such things;’ all of which attempts 
Denzil turned aside with solid good-humoured immovability that 
amused Laura, but gave her an impression of his superiority to 
petty vanities. ‘He is a silent man, who nevertheless can talk,’ 
was her mental summing-up. 

Tea over, Denzil proposed to take a turn in the garden and 
have a smoke, inviting the delighted Herbert to accompany him. 

‘T am afraid I have taken your smoking-room, Mr. Crewe,’ 
said Laura, with a sudden sense of the fitness of her atelier for such 
a purpose. ‘* Your mother has kindly given me the breakfast parlour 
downstairs to paint in. I imagine you must have had it before.’ 

‘Not at all; I never smoke in the house. Indeed, I am not 
often indoors ; do not trouble about that.’ 

‘I am sure, Denzil, you will be charmed with Miss Piers’ 
painting. He has quite a taste that way himself, Laura. Have 
you brought home any sketches this time, dear?’ 

‘ Very few—mere scratches ; but I shall like to see your pictures, 
Miss Piers. I have never known any lady artist—scarce any 
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artists, male or female. “A life on the ocean wave” is not 
favourable for cultivating the fine arts. Come along’—to Her- 
bert—‘ let us have a stroll in the garden;’ and Herbert gladly 
followed him. 

‘Well, dear,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, directly the door was shut, 
while she piled up the plates and cups on the tray, ready for 
Collins; ‘ well, dear, what do you think of him? Isn’t hea 
darling? Ah! if you only knew his goodness and patience and 
self-denial in the old times! but he will have his reward. You 
cannot think how well he stands with the firm; they have the 
highest opinion of him, and between you and me, from what he 
tells me, I think there is every probability that they will take him 
into partnership, and then I consider that his fortune will be made 
and he need not go to sea again. Oh, how I pray for that day. 
Is he like what you expected ?’ 

‘Not exactly ; people never are,’ returned Laura with hearty 
sympathy. ‘But I think he is better-looking than his portrait, 
and seems very nice and sensible.’ 

‘Sensible! my dear, he is immensely clever! There is nothing 
he does not know and understand; the worst is, he makes so little 
of himself; another man would put himself forward twice as 
much. Do not mind what he says about his sketches—he draws 
beautifully, Laura, beautifully. Do ring that bell; twice, dear, 
once more, please; Collins is so slow, and there is a good deal to 
do. Yes, Laura, you must see Denzil’s drawings, and judge yourself. 
Oh, Collins! Come, my girl! Come, come, come! Here, take 
away the tray; and then make haste and put your master’s room 
right. He always likes to go to bed early. Be sure you wash up 
everything to-night. He must have his breakfast at half-past 
seven to-morrow, and, indeed, every day; he has to go down to 
the docks and to the office, so be sure you have plenty of boiling 
water at seven or a quarter to; and, Collins, pray don’t forget to 
set the alarm at five, Collins; and, stop, my girl, don’t you think 
you might put a nail a little lower down and hang the clock just 
near yourear? It is so hard to wake you, Collins.’ There! Go,go, 
go! Do not waste time looking at me with your mouth open,’ &c. 

Denzil Crewe’s presence made very little difference in the 
quiet household of Leamington Road. He had his breakfast early, 
and departed quietly about his business, returning to the usual 
high tea at half-past six, after which he often went out with Her- 
bert, on whom he bestowed most of his attention and conversation. 
Indeed, it was not for some time that he found an hour of daylight 
free to look at Laura’s paintings, or exhibit his own sketches. 
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Meantime, events ran on their course—just now slow and 
halting. Reginald came according to his promise and took Laura 
for a long delightful drive to Harrow, and round the pleasant 
lanes in that direction. 

He was quieter and more gently agreeable than on the day of 
the Admiral’s visit, but was evidently displeased to hear of 
Denzil Crewe’s arrival, although he congratulated Mrs. Crewe on 
her son’s return with cheerful cordiality. 

‘ What sort of a fellow is this sailor? is he a gentleman?’ he 
asked with a frown. ‘I never dreamt he would come home.’ 

‘Yes, he is certainly a gentleman,’ returned Laura thought- 
fully ; ‘not in a conventional way, but there is something I like 
very much ; something one can trust in his simplicity and quiet. 
Yes, he has all the best essentials of a gentleman.’ 

‘ That’s a high eulogium, Laura,’ cried Reginald, partly amused, 
partly offended, as he touched up his horses. ‘ I begin to feel that this 
mariner of England is dangerous. I must keep a sharp look-out.’ 

‘Reginald!’ she exclaimed, a ring of reproachful surprise in 
her sweet tones, ‘I will not let you talk nonsense, even in jest. 
Imagine your being jealous of any one !’ 

‘ Laura,’ said he, turning to look long and earnestly into her 
eyes, *I believe you are faithful and true, if ever woman was. 
But,’ he added, after a short pause, ‘I do not like to think that 
unsuitable society has been forced upon you—society unsuitable to 
my future wife.’ 

‘Set your mind at rest, Reginald. Mr. Crewe is quite fit to 
associate even with greater ladies than your future wife.’ 

‘I wish the future were nearer, Laura,’ said Reginald tenderly. 
‘Do you know, that dear old boy the Admiral was not to be put 
off seeing my mother! He sticks to his own ideas with marvellous 
tenacity—nails every colour he adopts to the mast, in short.’ 

‘I am very vexed he is so determined on seeing Mrs. Piers,’ 
said Laura, her eyes filling with tears ; ‘it is humiliating to me.’ 

‘No, do not think so,’ returned Reginald soothingly. ‘I have 
been thinking and hoping he may produce some effect on my 
mother. At any rate, he will have done what is possible by fair 
means. If that fails, I don’t think even the Admiral will be against 
our taking the law into our own hands. And I have your promise 
(have I not, dearest ?)—your promise to be mine, with or without 
the maternal consent, when we have exhausted all means of per- 
suasion ?’ 

‘ Ah, Reginald!’ cried Laura, quivering with the effort to deny 
the voice and words so dear to her, ‘we must wait awhile, and see 
what time will bring forth.’ 

t13 
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‘I consider you have promised,’ said Reginald, and at once 
turned the conversation, as he knew well how to do, drawing his 
fiancée into delightful absorbing talk of the fair future that lay 
before them, putting the finishing touch to her satisfaction by 
proposing that they should offer a home to Winnie at Pierslynn. 
She would be a nice useful companion, Reginald suggested, for 
Laura, and probably find a happy and suitable marriage among 
their country neighbours. 

Was there ever so thoughtful and generous a lover ! 

The day but one after this conversation the Admiral was ex- 
pected to arrive, ‘ bearing’ not his sheaves, but Winnie with him. 

A few hasty, enraptured lines from the latter had told Laura 
to expect them about six. 

The day seemed unaccountably long, especially the minutes 
from five o’clock on. And Reginald was particularly engaged, 
could not by any possibility come out to see Laura, though next 
day he hoped to spend with her, and make Miss Fielden’s acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs. Crewe had been exceedingly busy arranging a chamber 
for Winnie, as Laura was now far too important a personage to be 
in any way incommoded. 

Then that unreasonable old Jenkins had taken offence, partly 
on account of the copper kettle having been denied to him, and 
partly because he had received notice to quit. ‘Though, believe 
me,’ said Mrs. Crewe, when detailing the particulars of their last 
interview, ‘I expressed myself in the most ladylike manner, with 
the greatest consideration, so I cannot help it. He is determined 
to be off on Wednesday next. He must just please himself. I 
am not sorry he is going. I want all my rooms now that Denzil 
is here and dear Miss Fielden coming.’ 

Laura’s heart throbbed painfully fast with joy and expectation, 
when, a few minutes after the appointed time, a cab stopped at the 
door, and the next moment Winnie was in her arms. 

What a wonderful delight it is to hear again, after long absence, 
the voice for which one has longed, to look into the dear familiar 
face, and read again sympathy and affection in well-known eyes ; 
to recognise the little gestures, the peculiar turns of expression, so 
associated with happy days of perfect unrestricted intercourse! 
and two months was a long separation for the cousins who had 
never before been parted even for a day. 

Laura was too deeply moved even to speak ; but Winnie, whose 
tendency it was to express every feeling, rushed into rapid words, 
‘Oh, dear, dear Laura! I can hardly believe that I am safe with 
you again! It has been so dreadful! And how well you are look- 
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ing, dearest! quite charming. Ah! Mrs. Crewe, I am so pleased 
to come back— so thankful you can take mein! And how is Topsy ? 
Collins, are you quite well? How nice and home-like everything 
seems! Your house is so delightful after the stiff gilding of 
Liverpool!’ &., &c. 

And every one crowded round her, feeling pleased and elated by 
her uncontrolled joy at finding herself amongst them once more. 

A little graciousness on the part of youth and beauty goes so 
far! and Winnie was always frankly cordial. 

Mrs. Crewe embraced her with effusion; Collins curtsied with 
a grateful, well-pleased grin; Topsy purred loudly on being stroked 
by her, and Herbert greeted her with a sonorous hearty kiss. 

‘Let me look at you quietly,’ said Laura when they were safe 
in the privacy of Winnie’s chamber. ‘ You are not looking like 
yourself, dearest. What ails you?’ 

In truth, she looked pale and thin. Her deep blue eyes were 
bright with the joy of their meeting, but a dark shade beneath 
them suggested suffering of some kind. 

‘ Yes, I am sure I look old and worn,’ returned Winnie, glanc- 
ing at the glass; ‘ but I shall soon be myself again now I am with 
you. Oh! I have been quite miserable. Do you know, I don’t 
think my aunt meant to make me unhappy, and Fanny and Jack 
only followed their natural instinct to trample on, or try to trample 
on, what they thought weaker than themselves. It was Mr. Mor- 
gan who hated me, as something he could not conquer; perhaps 
he was unconscious of it himself; but oh! that is all past and 
gone now, and you, you dear old thing, are really going to be 
married to Reggie Piers! Is it not funny that you should be 
married before me! I do not know how it is ([ am sure he is in 
the greatest luck to get such a dear good wife as you will be!) but 
somehow I never thought you would marry !’ 

‘Nor did I either, said Laura, laughing. ‘I hardly believe it 
now.’ 

‘But I do,’ cried Winnie, ‘I quite believe it now, you are 
looking so bright and well and—no, not pretty—better than pretty 
—as if a soft, bright flame had sparkled up from your heart. And 
when is it to be?’ continued Winnie, who was brushing her hair 
and making a hasty toilette. 

‘Not yet awhile,’ said Laura witha sigh. ‘I will tell you all 
about it after dinner; but pray make haste.’ 

‘Then pray take out my black dinner dress ;—do you remember 
Mrs. Crewe’s anxiety to get it for me ?—I have only worn it twice. 
It is in the tray of my box; there, thank you, dear! is my hair 
straight ?’ 
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‘Not quite, a little more to the right; and Winnie, did the 
Admiral mention having seen Mrs. Piers ?’ asked Laura anxiously, 
as she tied a jet locket round her cousin’s neck. 

‘No, not a word. Why? is there any difficulty there?’ 

‘Yes, great difficulty, I fear. Mrs. Piers naturally expects her 
son to make a brilliant match, and F 

‘She must be a horrid old cat, then! and cannot know yow!’ 
cried Winnie with much frankness and decision. 

A heavy thump on the door startled them. ‘I say, are you 
two not ready yet?’ said Herbert outside. ‘Mrs. Crewe says 
dinner is on the table, and the fish will be quite cold.’ 

‘ We are coming directly,’ said Laura. 

‘How much Herbert has grown! He seems to have his wits 
more about him too,’ exclaimed Winnie. A last touch to her 
hair, a last look in the glass, and she declared herself ready. 

Mrs. Crewe meantime had awaited the appearance of her two 
young friends with much impatience. She had on this festive 
occasion put no small strain on the resources of her modest 
establishment by resolving—now that her son was at home to take 
the foot of her table—to give the Admiral a proper seven-o’clock 
dinner. 

Over the consequent sufferings of Collins we draw a veil. In 
an evil hour, and under the generous promptings of her uplifted 
heart, Mrs. Crewe proposed to engage auxiliary force in the shape 
of an elderly charwoman of high character and undoubted ability ; 
who, from the heights of her own respectability and knowledge, so 
looked down upon oppressed and insulted Collins, that that much- 
enduring young person absolutely turned upon her, and the success 
of the entertainment was seriously imperilled by a tremendous 
explosion of wrath in the kitchen. 

However, matters had settled down to working order again. 
Laura had decorated the table with flowers, and Mrs. Crewe had 
polished the glasses and folded the napkins after the distinguished 
style of the butler at her late grandmamma’s. ‘A most wonderful 
woman my dear grandmamma, Laura. I remember her when I 
was quite a little girl, She was a daughter of Lord Denzil’s, you 
know, and always walked with a silver-headed cane. She died at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine, and had thirty-two teeth in her 
head the day of her death!’ so explained Mrs. Crewe as Laura and 
herself assisted to set forth the table. Many and complicated 
were the instructions bestowed on the tearful Collins as to 
changing of plates and handing of dishes; nor would she have 
escaped the agonies of passing round the wine, and the misery of 
spilling the same on the best cloth, but for the interference of 
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Laura, who gently urged that in a quiet, almost family party the 
guests might help themselves and each other, to which suggestion 
Mrs. Crewe assented. 

Mrs. Crewe, the Admiral, Herbert, and Denzil were assembled 
when the two girls entered, and, after a hasty introduction of her 
son to Miss Fielden, Mrs. Crewe took the Admiral’s arm and led 
the way into the dining-room. Mr. Crewe naturally gave his arm 
to Winnie, and Herbert brought up the rear with Laura. 

It was a pleasant sight to see Mrs. Crewe beaming on her 
guests from behind a dish of picturesquely brown fried soles on a 
snowy napkin, to observe the warm hospitality with which she 
pressed her friends to eat, and popped unexpected tit-bits and 
sudden spoonfuls of gravy on the Admiral’s plate. It was a real 
joy to her, first to provide good things, and then to see them 
appreciated. Her heart swelled within her, as her eye roved from 
the daintily roasted leg of mutton, plump, brown, and juicy, across 
the intervening tomatoes and salad, to the veal-and-bam pie, on 
the composition of which she prided herself, whilst Collins in a 
new dress and painfully starched collar flitted round the table 
with a dish full of floury potatoes, dropping the spoon occasion- 
ally with a mighty clang, and hitting the head that ‘came 
nearest ’ hard with her right elbow as she handed them over the 
shoulders of the guests. The tide had indeed turned for Mrs. 
Crewe, and despite the privations and struggles long drawn out 
and the hope long deferred of the hard old times, the inde- 
structible buoyancy of her nature spravg up to meet fortune’s 
favouring gale with sympathetic gaiety. 

Then a moment of triumph awaited her, when the dessert, 
which she wisely substituted for second course, was placed on the 
table, and every one ‘came twice,’ to use her own phrase, for 
the cream, on which she had expended much care. 

The little dinner was very successful, and Laura observed that 
Denzil Crewe was a capital support to his mother and played the 
part of host well and easily. He and the Admiral had much to 
say to each other, about shipping, and the many changes intro- 
duced into the means and appliances of vessels, on the new 
developments of the carrying trade brought about by the opening 
of the Suez Canal, &c.; while he by no means neglected the young 
ladies, right and left of him. Winnie, still excited by the joy of 
being once more free and safe with Laura, talked frankly with 
much animation. Jaura noticed that Denzil looked often long 
and thoughtfully at her when she turned partly from him to speak 
to his mother or the Admiral, a wistful half-wandering look, 
but grave and respectful. Laura herself was silent; she had as 
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yet had no opportunity for speaking with her guardian. She was 
not, however, eager for the report of his interview with Mrs. 
Piers. She felt quite sure he had met with no success, and she 
rather feared to hear particulars. Herbert meantime was reaping 
the reward of having earned Mrs. Crewe’s regard. What private 
slices.of rare quality were slipped on to his plate! What surrepti- 
tious spoonfuls of goody were dropped upon it! What huge, mellow, 
juicy pears were picked out for him, and ‘just a drop more’ of 
rarely tasted sherry frequently added to his glass, it boots not 
to tell. 

‘Do take a little more claret, Laura dear, cried Mrs. Crewe. 
‘I only wish Mr. Piers were here. He is such a charming com- 
panion altogether, quite a model young man. He was particu- 
larly engaged, I am sorry to say.’ 

‘Of necessity he has much to look to on succeeding to his 
inheritance,’ said the Admiral, ‘and he has an eager nature—even 
somewhat impatient, I fear.’ He smiled a kindly smile to Laura 
as he spoke, which called the colour to her cheek. 

‘Has Mr. Piers reddish-auburn hair, and light blue or brown 
eyes?’ asked Denzil Crewe, helping himself to a peach. 

‘He has,’ returned Laura, looking at him with some curiosity. 

‘I fancy I met him at the Docks this afternoon, coming 
off a vessel outward bound for Melbourne—I think—’ added 
Denzil. 

‘You must be mistaken,’ cried Laura, much surprised. ‘ You 
have never seen him. How could you know him, Mr. Crewe ?’ 

‘My mother has shown me his photograph—and I cannot 
help thinking it was the original I met. One of those odd recog- 
nitions that seize a man sometimes, flashed across me. I feel sure 
I saw Mr. Piers to-day.’ 

‘I should have thought you too calm and philosophic to 
entertain such presentiments,’ said Winnie, smiling on him. ‘Do 
you believe, then, in second sight ?’ 

‘No! but there are strange moods that come upon one, and I 
am not philosophic, Miss Fielden. Sailors are generally considered 
superstitious, you know.’ 

‘I do not object to superstition,’ said the Admiral thoughtfully. 
‘ Superstition is but the ill-directed craving of the soul for some- 
thing beyond the meat which perisheth, an unconscious confession 
of the need for faith . 

‘It is certainly a confession that we are working in the dark, 
under laws of which we have but a very vague idea,’ said Denzil 
Crewe. 

* Still, I cannot believe you saw Reginald,’ observed Laura, 
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returning to the point from which they had started. ‘Did you 
know,’ addressing the Admiral, ‘if Reginald had any business at 
the Docks?’ 

‘No—I should think he had not, and I imagine Mr. Crewe 
must be mistaken.’ 

‘Well, perhaps co,’ said Denzil carelessly. 

‘JT shall certainly ask him if he was there,’ returned Laura— 
and the subject dropped. 

Soon after, they rose from table, and the Admiral at his own 
request went to hold a private conference with Laura in her little 
studio. 

‘I have had a long conversation with Mrs. Piers,’ he began. 

‘ And the result is not satisfactory,’ said Laura, turning rather 
white, while her heart sank within her. 

‘Mrs. Piers is more prejudiced than I anticipated,’ returned 
the Admiral gravely; ‘more than is justifiable—although she 
commands my sympathy on one point. Still, I do not despair of 
her coming round—but you must both give her time.’ 

‘What is the point on which you sympathise with her, dear 
sir?’ asked Laura anxiously. 

‘TI wil! tell you hereafter, Laura—nothing in which you are to 
blame. Indeed—as I told Mrs, Piers—you are a daughter-in-law 
whom any mother might be anxious to secure, although you have 
none of this world’s goods—but there is no need of dwelling on 
anything unpleasant. If you and Reginald have patience, all will 
come right, and I rejoice to think how true and affectionate a 
lover you have, my dear Laura! this gift of love is the crowning 
jewel that God has set as the seal and sign of his delegated 
Majesty. It is a very sacred thing, and not to be lightly enter- 
tained. I once knew something—a foretaste—of its strength and 
sweetness— but to me it brought a long martyrdom.’ 

Laura felt, she knew not why, strangely cast down by the 
Admiral’s speech, and the evident suppression of something, which 
suggested the existence of an obstacle more tangible than a mother’s 
natural ambition. ‘ But, dear Guardian, is there not some grave 
objection which you conceal from me—something you fear would 
wound me ?’ 

‘ No,’ he returned, and paused long in deep thought. ‘ No,’ he 
repeated with a tinge more of cheerfulness. ‘ Nothing that need 
cause you uneasiness or self-reproach. Hereafter, when all is well— 
when you are a happy wife—I will explain my slight hesitation. 
For the present, be strong and of a good courage—be strong, I 
mean, against the persuasions with which I feel sure Reginald will 
tempt you. This impetuosity is perhaps but natural in a young 
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man. I will, however, speak seriously with him myself.’ The 
Admiral ceased, and Laura did not care to break the silence. On 
the whole, she thought matters were not so bad. That they—Regi- 
nald and herself—should have to wait, she always expected; but it 
was evident that, for whatever reason, the Admiral was more 
warmly on their side than before, and there was no great hardship 
in delay, while she could see Reginald daily with all the freedom 
of an acknowledged engagement. 

‘I thought Winnie looking very ill and worn,’ said the Admiral, 
breaking silence at last. ‘I must say, my heart smote me for 
having prolonged her trial beyond what was needful. I fear her 
aunt was neither just nor judicious. I wish I had sooner re- 
moved her.’ 

‘Oh! she will soon revive with me—with us,’ cried Laura, 
hastening to reassure him. 

‘I think I see an improvement already,’ he observed. ‘ Now, 
my dear Laura, send Herbert to me. I wish to prepare him for 
going to school after the holidays, and to speak on other topics.’ 

When Laura reached the drawing-room, she found Herbert and 
Denzil Crewe deep in a game of draughts; Winnie playing a soft 
dreamy ‘ Schlummer Lied,’ and Mrs. Crewe, with an expression of 
supreme content, nodding gracefully in her arm-chair beside the 
piano,—while Topsy was curled upon a footstool near her. 

‘The Admiral wants to speak to you, Herbert.’ 

*Can’t I stop to finish the game?’ 

‘Oh! no—not now; I will take his place, Mr. Crewe, if you will 
let me, but Herbert must go.’ 

‘ Ay, you must—be off with you, youngster,’ said Denzil good- 
humouredly, 


Cuapter XVI, 


Bot the next day did not bring Reginald Piers, nor the next. 
Pleasant little notes of excuse came, however, a tempting basket 
of fruit and flowers, a civil message to Winnie, who expressed her 
impatience at this delay much more energetically and openly 
than Laura. Both girls, indeed, were exceedingly busy preparing 
Herbert’s wardrobe for school, whither he was to go the following 
week, and very delightful it was to both of them to work together 
once more; while Winnie’s lively pictures of life in Liverpool 
made Laura and Mrs. Crewe merry, as their nimble fingers sped 
through their self-imposed task. 

For it was quite self-imposed. Mrs. Crewe, who had received 
most liberal instructions from the Admiral, was by no means 
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satisfied in her own mind that it was right to permit the future 
Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn to wear out her eyes mending her cousin’s 
old socks and running the heels of his new ones. 

Winnie indeed, being of a careless, pleasure-loving nature, was 
greatly disposed to limit her exertions to the choice of new 
garments and the giving of orders. ‘That dear old angel seems 
to have loads of money, and wishes to get rid of it; why need we 
work our fingers to the bone, Laura?’ 

‘Oh! Winnie dear, just think! he is giving Herbert every- 
thing. We are bound in duty and honour to make his money last 
as long and go as far as possible.’ 

To which Winnie, vibrating instantly to the touch of truth, 
replied, ‘ Yes! of course, of course! what a heedless unprincipled 
thing I am, not to think all that for myself.’ 

‘Certainly we must not waste the Admiral’s money,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe gravely. ‘ But really, Laura, I think you might go and 
paint a little, dear; Winifrid and myself can get on very well, 
and I do not know what Mr. Piers would say if he came in and 
saw you stitching away as if for dear life,’ Kc. 

‘I suppose Reggie does not want his own socks mended now,’ 
remarked Winnie with a laugh. ‘ How nice to marry a man who 
need never trouble you to mend or make for him! Is he as con- 
ceited as ever, Mrs. Crewe ? of course he has no human frailties 
in Laura’s eyes.’ 

‘Conceited!’ cried Mrs. Crewe. ‘ He is nothing of the kind! 
he is the kindest, best bred, simplest, most straightforward young 
man I ever met, except my own dear boy.’ 

‘Ah! so you are bewitched too,’ exclaimed Winnie; ‘I foresee 
that I shall be the only one capable of holding the scales of justice 
among you all!’ 

This conversation took place in the drawing-room, which was 
littered with garments new and old, the third afternoon after 
Winnie Fielden’s arrival at Leamington Road—she was still 
bubbling over with joyous excitement at having escaped from her 
nondescript position in her aunt’s house. She was more like her 
old self of the Cheddington days than Laura had seen her since 
they left Dresden, and she felt her own happiness doubled by this 
congenial change. If Winnie was thus bright and sympathetic with 
Reginald, he would be all the more disposed to offer her a home 
with them: ‘a consummation’ she devoutly desired ; for Laura 
was too young, too unsuspicious, to foresee the many-sided peril to 
which such an arrangement might lead. 

Her guardian had bid them an affectionate and cheerful good- 
bye the evening before. He was always in a hurry to get back 
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to his invalid sister, over whom hung a thin veil of mystery most 
attractive to Winnie, who had built up many theories to account 
for the retired separated life of their benefactor. 

The afternoon had slipped rapidly away, and Winnie was 
beginning to think that she had sat along time at work, when 
Herbert put his head into the room, and asked her to come out with 
him. ‘It is not at all hot, and, Winnie, there is such a beautiful 
knife at a cutler’s in Westbourne Grove. I want you to look at it 
and see if we cannot get it a bit cheaper; the fellow wants five 
shillings for it.’ 

‘Oh! that is a great deal too much! but I will come with you, 
Herbert. Will you come, Laura ?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Why, that would be losing her chance of a visitor,’ said Mrs, 
Crewe. 

‘Ah! yes, I forgot that! Well, if Reginald comes, be sure you 
keep him till I come back.’ 

‘ Ah ! I can tell you, once he comes, he is in no hurry to go,’ cried 
Mrs. Crewe with a knowing nod as Winnie disappeared to put on 
her hat. 

‘She is really a dear sweet elegant creature,’ said Mrs. Crewe, 
looking after her. ‘ She will not be long on hands. I would not 
blame any man for making a fool of himself about her.’ 

‘No, nor I! though she was such a child in Dresden, the 
people used to stare at her quite unpleasantly. What a charm 
there is in beauty!’ added Laura with an unconscious sigh. 

‘ Yes, to be sure,’ returned Mrs. Crewe quickly ; ‘ but, after all, 
it is only skin-deep, and it is well that men are to be found with 
taste and judgment to choose women of intellect and—and 
excellence—and—’ Mrs. Crewe ran aground in her not very 
judicious sentence, but Laura did not heed her; she was thinking 
how precious beauty had ever been to her, Lut that now, she 
would give ten even of the sunny years which she had every 
reason to think lay before her, cou'd she thereby purchase that 
most rare gift. To be a beauteous woman for her love, a graceful, 
gracious chdtelaine of whom he might be proud; to have some 
treasure of comeliness, some natural wealth of fair seeming to 
give in return for all that he had laid at her feet: ah! what price 
would be too high to pay for such a possession? and though she 
felt so sure of Reginald’s loyalty and true affection, proved by 
his free unhesitating choice of herself—his ardent desire 
to carry out their engagement in spite of all opposition—a 
strange chill grey cloud stole over her heart, weighing it down 
for a few instants with a dim shadowy fear, shapeless, undefined ! 
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It was but for a moment: her strong calm sense told her the 
folly of such sentimental delusions, and a better charm came to 
break the spell. A peal of the door-bell, a rapid shuffling upstairs 
of Collins, and the longed-for announcement— 

‘Mr. Piers is in the drawing-room, ’m !’ 

Laura rose with unusual precipitancy. 

‘Good gracious, my dear Laura! do shake the threads off your 
dress, at least,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, shocked by her young friend’s 
reckless disregard of appearance. Laura complied hastily, and the 
next moment her dread, and doubts, and self-distrust had all gone, 
as she stood face to face with Reginald, and felt his smile and 
heard his voice. 

He looked very bright and affectionate, and greeted her with 
a joyous warmth that made her heart glow. 

‘And how are you, my wise sedate monitress, after these long 
days?’ he cried ; ‘ it seems such ages since we met; but I have got 
rid of a heap of business, and shall not lose sight of you for such a 
long time again. Tell me how you got on with the Admiral, and 
if you have missed me much? and if Winnie isall right?’ He drew 
her to the sofa and sat down beside her, gently kissing her hand, 
keeping it in his; they talked long of their plans and hopes, and 
Reginald was more than usually delightful; he even managed to 
communicate the unfavourable intelligence that Mrs. Piers had 
left Pierslynn and was on her way to Vichy, without startling his 
hearer ; it was merely to ward off a threatened touch of gout, and 
to indulge a long-cherished desire to renew her acquaintance with 
continental life, that his mother undertook the journey, he said. 
‘She will return in her right mind, dearest, I trust,’ he concluded, 
‘and the only obstacle tomy happiness will be removed,’ he added 
with a quick genuine sigh. ‘ For after all, I would rather marry 
with, than without, her consent.’ 

‘Iam so glad you are reasonable, dear, dear Reginald,’ cried 
Laura. ‘Yes! that would indeed be a happy solution of all diffi- 
culties. How long will your mother be away?’ 

‘Oh, a month or six weeks at the outside—she wanted me to 
go with her—but that was not likely—eh, Laura!’ 

‘If she really wanted you , 

‘But she did not! she only wanted to take me away, as if that 
would be any avail after the test of nearly four years’ separation ! 
Ah! Laura, my love is like Conrad’s, 


Which nought removed—nor threatened to remove.’ 


Laura was listening intently, when the door was suddenly opened 
and Winnie stood before them—tall, lithe, delicately round, with 
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the graceful poise of head that gives so much dignity to the figure— 
her ordinary black dress borrowing distinction from the wearer— 
a large hat with crape band and rosette slightly to one side giving 
a picturesque Gainsborough look to her head, the delicate oval 
face slightly tinged with rose, the somewhat full yet refined red 
lips parted in a surprised smile, the big dark-blue eyes gazing 
frankly, earnestly at the pair she had disturbed, and the masses of 
her wavy, satiny, nut-brown hair fastened loosely, but not care- 
lessly, back from brow and eyes into a knot, low down upon her 
neck, contrary to the prevailing fashion. 

A fairer picture, Laura thought, never presented itself, but she 
looked on her cousin fearless and unmoved. In the love she had 
won, was no variableness or shadow of turning. 

‘Ah! Winnie! I am so glad you have come in,’ cried Laura. 
Reginald immediately rose from his seat and stood an instant in 
silent surprise, then springing forward to meet her, ‘ Is it possible 
this is little Winnie!’ he exclaimed, shaking hands with her 
warmly. ‘ Why, I should never have known you—you are so tall, 
so altered, such a young lady.’ He stopped and gazed at her with 
an eager searching look, for an instant. 

‘ But I told you, Reginald,’ said Laura, beckoning her cousin 
to sit down by her—‘ you know I told you.’ 

‘ Did you?’ returned Reginald, stepping back to let Winnie pass. 

‘Ah! yes—I dare say you did, Laura, and I dare say Reggie 
(I suppose I may call him Reggie) never heard you. You have 
something else to think about. But,’ leaning her elbow on the 
back of Laura’s chair, ‘J should have known you! You certainly 
look years older, yet you are just the same as you used to be at 
Cheddington; the same sharp, merry, impatient look, the same 
conceited air, a little more conceited—eh, Laura ?’ 

‘Conceited!’ cried Reginald, laughing good-humouredly as he 
returned to his place. ‘I am not conceited, am J, Laura?’ 

‘I am not sure—you know your own value.’ 

‘ By Jove! I have fallen into the hands of relentless judges— 

‘ Ah—you are pretty well spoilt, J suspect,’ said Winnie, taking 
off her hat and laying it on the carpet. ‘But what a charming 
idea of yours and Laura’s to marry ; you were always such friends, 
you will get on beautifully !’ 

‘Your consent is of the last importance, and we are most 
grateful for your approbation,’ returned Reginald. A lively eonver- 
sation followed, the only drawback to which, in Laura’s estimation, 
was that the word-play between Reginald Piers and Winifred 
sounded rather too sharp—a trifle too stinging, to her sensitive 
ear, 
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Upon this congenial talk Mrs. Crewe obtruded herself, and 
was as usual received with much empressement by Mr. Piers. ‘I 
had no idea you had come in, my dear,’ she said to Winnie. ‘What 
have you done with Herbert ?’ 

‘ He went to say good-bye to some boy who is going away.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Piers, you will stay to tea—will you not? It is 
nearly seven o’clock and I want so much to introduce my son to 
you—you have never met him ?’ 

Reginald professed his desire to make his acquaintance, and 
graciously consented to remain. 

‘I am so glad!’ said Mrs. Crewe. ‘Oh, Winnie, my dear, 
would you mind coming with me? you did say you would like to 
know how to make horseradish sauce. I am just going to make 
some.’ 

‘Indeed! I should very much like to know,’ cried Winnie, 
starting up, and following Mrs. Crewe to the kitchen. ‘ You know,’ 
resumed that lady when they had reached a safe depth —‘ you know, 
we must leave the affianced pair to have their talk out ; they must 
have much to talk about, as you will no doubt discover one of 
these days, my dear, and I am always very careful not to intrude 
upon them.’ 

‘I see,’ cried Winnie, feeling a little vexed ; ‘ but, dear Mrs, 
Crewe, I could not be an intruder! they are both so familiar with 
me—that——’ 

‘Ah! my dear,’ interrupted Mrs. Crewe, ‘a third party in such 
affairs always spoils sport. Now, just hand me that little jug of 
cream, &c.’ 

Reginald was always a pleasant addition to the party, and 
though to Laura and Winnie it seemed quite natural that their 
old familiar friend Reggie Piers should share this essentially bour- 
geois meal—should pass round the cheering cups, distribute the 
bread and butter, cut the cold ham or beef, and plunge the shining 
spoon far down into the rosy depths of the strawberry jam—Mrs, 
Crewe never forgot, or let any one else forget, that Mr. Piers of 
Pierslynn, but for the love, loyalty, and general nobility of his 
character, might at that moment be seated at late dinner, and 
waited on by obsequious but gorgeous menials; might have claret 
cup on his right hand and champagne upon his left, while arch- 
diaconal servitors of the first rank, with distinguished manners and 
unexceptionable broadcloth, might be whispering tender inquiries 
as to his predilection for ‘hock or sherry,’ and all this under the 
cool heights of his ancestral hall, or the refined luxury of some Pall 


Mall club! 
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The second cup had been served, and Laura was in the act of 
handing the horseradish sauce to Reginald, when Denzil Crewe 
came in. 

‘Very pleased to make your acquaintance,’ said Reginald Piers, 
rising and coming forward to greet him with well-bred cordiality, 
as Mrs. Crewe pronounced the formula of introduction. ‘I am 
quite familiar with your name.’ 

‘You are very good,’ was Mr. Crewe’s only answer, as he 
accepted Reginald’s offered hand, and the two men stood looking 
at each other for a moment—looking into each other's eyes with a 
sudden darkening and dim distrust, as if recognising in that instant 
contact of spirit a vague but perceptible antagonism—a something 
neither would acknowledge or could put into words, yet which 
would govern their mutual action and reaction; Denzil Crewe 
standing square, steady, profoundly composed; Reginald alert, 
gracious, his light eyes keen but courteous, a tinge of condescen- 
sion in his suavity—not inapt representatives of a battle-axe and 
a rapier. 

Laura watched both with interest and odd uneasy feeling at 
which she was herself surprised. Naturally she compared the 
well-bred grace of her betrothed with the solid, nay, somewhat 
heavy strength of Denzil Crewe, to the advantage of the former, 
yet she felt a sincere liking for her kind hostess’s son; there was a 
strong degree of sympathy between them, and she welcomed him 
with a pleasant smile as he took his place between Winnie and 
his mother. 

‘f saw the Admiral this morning,’ said Denzil, ‘as I was 
coming from Mr. Duncan’s in Gloucester Square.’ 

‘Is it possible!’ cried Winnie. ‘I thought he had gone away 
yesterday.’ 

‘It was the Admiral, however,’ returned Denzil, looking at her, 
a peculiar soft, pleasant smile overspreading his face. ‘ Admiral 
Desbarres is not to be mistaken, and I have known him all my life 
as my patron saint.’ 

‘The Admiral has evidently been amusing himself, said Regi- 
nald with a smile, ‘ and outstaying his leave. I, too, thought our 
tutelar deity had gone back to his rustic retreat yesterday, and I 
saw nothing of him last night.’ 

‘The dear, good Admiral!’ cried Winnie. ‘Do you think, Mr. 
Crewe, he could ever have smoked, and sworn, and drunk grog, 
and chewed tobacco, like other sailors? They all chew tobacco in 
Marryat’s novels, you know.’ 

‘I don’t think he ever could. But, Miss Fielden, all sailors 
don’t smoke and drink and chew tobacco, though there is still 
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room for improvement, and we are rather a rough lot,’ observed 
Denzil. 

‘I assure you there is much that is reprehensible going on in 
the Royal Navy,’ said Mrs. Crewe, shaking her head sagely, as she 
poured*out the eleventh cup of tea unflinchingly. 

‘ There is plenty that is reprehensible in every profession,’ said 
Reginald amiably, ‘ and plenty of good fellows to be found in all.’ 

‘I fancy schoolmasters are the worst lot going,’ put in 
Herbert. 

‘I remember you used to be very fond of Professor Schroeder,’ 
said Winnie. 

‘ Well, he was a proper sort of a chap, full of life and spirit.’ 

‘ Which is remarkable in a German philosopher,’ said Laura. 

‘Did not somebody tell us that he had gone to Africa or Aus- 
tralia with some exploring expedition ?’ asked Winnie. 

‘Yes. I did hear something of the sort,’ returned Herbert. 

‘Oh! Reginald, exclaimed Laura, her memory stimulated by 
this remark, ‘ have you any friends about to emigrate? for Mr. 
Crewe fancied he saw you coming away from a ship in the West 
India Dock, three or four days ago—the day Winnie came back to 
us. I do not fancy it could have been you!’ 

While Laura spoke, a sudden gleam of surprise and displeasure 
flashed from Reginald’s eyes in the direction of Denzil Crewe, 
who was not looking at him ; it was but instantaneous, and his face 
immediately settled into somewhat hard composure. ‘ Yes,’ he 
said rather slowly, ‘I was at the Docks that day, and,’ he added 
with a smile, ‘ you may probably see the result of my visit here- 
after at Pierslynn.’ 

‘ Ah!’ cried Herbert, ‘I know. Kangaroos, or something queer 
for the park.’ 

‘Or black swans for the lake. Have you a lake, Reggie?’ said 
Winnie. 

‘No,’ he returned, laughing good-humouredly, ‘ and if I had, I 
should be satisfied with the “ rara avis” I have already caught !’ 

At which pleasant conceit every one smiled approvingly, and 
Laura blushed and shrank into herself; compliments, especially 
public compliments, distressed her infinitely; anything that drew 
attention to her was an annoyance; and probably perceiving this, 
Reginald changed the subject cleverly by proposing to give a 
whitebait dinner at Greenwich to the party there assembled, 
adding, to Laura’s intense surprise, ‘I expect my sister, Lady 
Jervois, in town to-morrow, and she will no doubt postpone her 
departure for the North to preside.’ 

Mrs. Crewe at these words stopped in the act of ‘ pouring out,’ 
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teapot in hand, too astonished and delighted to continue. ‘I am 
sure that is quite charming; only, I thought she wouldn’t— that 
is, I did not know—Dear me! it will be very nice,’ she exclaimed, 
breaking off her sentences rather unconnectedly. 

Reginald smiled pleasantly at Laura, and then Mrs. Crewe said, 
‘If you do not want any more tea, we will leave Herbert to finish 
his, and go into the drawing-room. It will be much cooler there.’ 

Whereupon Laura rose, knowing that Mrs. Crewe wished to be 
left behind to cram Herbert, and direct the removal of the tea- 
things. The rest went into the drawing-room, which was cool and 
sweet, with open windows and Reginald’s flowers, while the light 
of one lamp was sufficient, though very soft. 

‘Will you not play to us?’ asked Denzil of Winnie, opening 
the piano—‘ if it is not unreasonable to ask you every night. But 
I don’t suppose you can imagine the enjoyment it is to me to sit 
in the half-light and listen to you.’ 

‘Yes, Ican, Mr. Crewe. I enjoy the same thing immensely, 
but I also enjoy playing ; so, what shall I play?’ 

‘Anything you like—anything soft and dreamy.’ And he sat 
down in a dusky cornet from whence he could see the player ; 
while Winnie’s fluent fingers wandered over the keys, seemingly 
without an effort, discoursing excellent music—endless ‘ Volks 
Lieder,’ bits of operas, Hungarian dances, and Polish waltzes, which 
are more laments than incentives to merry movement. 

Meantime Reginald followed Laura to the window, where she 
went to let down the Venetian blind. 

‘ This little room is really sweet and pleasant,’ he said, throw- 
ing himself into an arm-chair. 

‘It is,’ said Laura, looking round, a delicious sensation of con- 
tent and hope and security stealing over her heart, like the soft 
ripple of a rising tide of happiness. ‘ Ab, Reginald, what pleasure 
wealth enables the owner to bestow! The charm of the room is 
due to your thoughtful and delightful gift of flowers. You are 
really very good and generous, Reginald, though I am not going 
to praise and spoil you.’ 4 

‘I am far from good,’ he returned softly and slowly, ‘ but I 
intend to be desperately good. By the by, Laura, I have some- 
thing for you here. I forgot the last time I saw you. I was vexed 
about my mother, and it went out of my head.’ He drew from 
his breast-pocket as he spoke a small leather case, opening which 
he took out a brilliant ring of sapphire and diamonds. ‘ There,’ 
he said, slipping it on her finger, ‘ there! the diamonds for you, the 
sapphire for my hopes.’ And he sighed—a quick sigh, which 
touched Laura deeply. Was it possible that the delay of their 
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marriage troubled him so much, and sent that cloud sweeping over 
his brow at intervals—often-recurring intervals ? 

‘It is very beautiful,’ she said, looking down at the ring 
through the tears that stood in her eyes. ‘I never possessed any- 
thing so beautiful. Ah, dear Reginald, if your hopes depended on 
me, none would be unfulfilled.’ 

‘ But they do—utterly depend on you.’ 

‘ Really, Laura, this Reginald of yours is very nice,’ said Winnie 
that night as she brushed her long hair. ‘He used not to be so 
good-looking, and his manners are quite distinguées. I fancy he is 
a little quick-tempered, but very nice all the same. You know I 
think he will have his own way; he is a bit of a flirt, and he is 
scarce good enough for you, you dear, steady, sensible old thing. 
Though he is true, at any rate he found fault with my singing of 
* Aennchen von Tharau,” when Denzil Crewe thought it perfect,’ 
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ALtHouGH the announcement of Lady Jervois’ intended call 
had for the moment gratified Laura, the anticipation of it was far 
from pleasurable. In fact, she had worked herself into a condition 
of nervous dread before that lady arrived, which she was ashamed 
to confess, and which Winnie only half perceived. The result was, 
that she had rarely appeared to such disadvantage as during the 
visit of her jiancé’s sister. She was oppressed with the conscious- 
ness that she was the disturbing element in what would otherwise 
be the sunny tranquillity of good fortune and content, and the 
anxiety to choose her words with wisdom and prudence paralysed 
her powers of conversation, naturally of no mean order. 

On her side, Lady Jervois was timid, and, even to the least 
observant, evidently acting under pressure ; while Reginald, though 
composed and fluent, was a little too perceptibly doing the agree- 

able. 

Mrs. Crewe, with much discretion and self-denial, decided not, 
to appear; nor did Winnie, until Reginald, probably finding the 
restraint of every one’s consciousness intolerable, asked for her, and 
when she came she quickly dispersed the dim mist of hesitation 
and difficulty which had settled down upon the unfortunate three 
who had been groping about in a quagmire of make-believe talk 
upon every subject except that uppermost in their minds. 

Bright, friendly, fearless, disposed to like Lady Jervois, for 
what she considered her generous espousal of Laura’s cause, she 
chatted away about the weather and the climate of Germany, the 
picnics they used to haye there, and the nutting excursions 
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Reginald used to share at Cheddington, of her pleasure at being 
with dear Laura again, and her delight at meeting Reginald, &c., 
till Lady Jervois quite cheered up under the refreshing shower of 
commonplace sentences, which led naturally and easily away trom 
predominant and oppressive ideas. She was evidently ‘taken’ 
with Winnie, and at the end of a comparison between English 
and German scenery, she said, with timid civility, ‘I should like 
to show you some bolder views than you meet in the South, Miss 
Fielden, when I shall, I hope, have the pleasure of seeing you at 
the Grange.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Reginald, looking pleasantly at his sister, ‘ Ashley 
Grange is well worth a visit ; it is within an easy drive of Coniston. 
We will all come and look you up, Helen, one of these days; and 
now, don’t you think we had better be moving, if you intend to 
get through that formidable list of commissions you showed me 
this morning ?’ 

Lady Jervois rose with alacrity, receiving a warning look from 
her brother as she did so, which brought the colour to her pale 
delicate cheek. ‘Good morning, Miss Fielden,’ she said; ‘I hope 
to have the pleasure of meeting you again! I am sorry, Miss Piers, 
that I am obliged to leave town the day after to-morrow, as Sir 
Gilbert returns from the Continent to accompany me, otherwise 
I should be most happy to be of my brother’s party to Greenwich. 
I trust that we shall be very good friends,’ she added rather 
nervously, ‘und I hope that my mother will soon recognise how 
essential you are to my brother's happiness, and withdraw her 
opposition, which I regret extremely.’ 

‘You are very good; I am greatly grieved to be the cause of 
any unpleasantness, of any difference—’ Laura stopped abruptly, 
borne down by an overwhelming sense of humiliation. 

‘You are very considerate, murmured Lady Jervois, offering 
her hand for a chilly touch; and with a sweet but rather conven- 
tional smile, her ladyship passed out. Reginald lingered an 
instant. ‘ What the deuce is the matter with you, Laura?’ he said 
in a low quick tone. ‘ Why were you so cold and stiff with her? 
you ought to have chatted away like Winnie.’ 

‘Ah, Reginald!’ returned Laura in the same tone, ‘ Winnie 
has nothing at stake;’ but he was gone almost before she had 
finished speaking. 

Laura looked after him for a moment, and then threw herself 
into a corner of the sofa, and covered her face with one hand, while 
the other dropped at her side in expressive listlessness. Winnie 
stood exactly where she had said good-bye to Reginald, gazing 
puzzled and silent at her cousin, watching the rise and fall of her 
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bosom as her breath came quick and irregularly, feeling a dawning 
comprehension that all was not as it ought to be. 

‘ Dear, dearest Laura,’ she exclaimed, suddenly approaching her 
and taking the hand which hung down, ‘ what is it that distresses 
you? tell all to me; sometimes one’s worries shrink into a very 
small compass if we take them out and look at them. What is it, 
Laura ?’ 

‘I cannot tell; I do not know,’ returned Laura, lifting her 
head and showing a very pale face, with lips that quivered, though 
her eyes were steady. ‘I have suddenly grown unreasonable and 
superstitious ; but something I cannot define, even to myself, in 
Lady Jervois, the sort of forced civility she showed me, the kind 
of veiled aversion I fancied I perceived under her politeness, 
struck me as anevilomen. The corner of some curtain seemed 
lifted to give a glimpse of trouble and disappointment and suffer- 
ing. Oh! I fear Reginald is not wise in choosing me; and then, 
his words were so sharp and cold! I am overwhelmed with a sense 
of dread ;’ she pressed Winnie’s hand tightly as she spoke, and 
looked eagerly into her eyes, as if she sought comfort there. 
Winnie was more touched than she liked to show. ‘ What!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘is this my Mentor, my wise clear-sighted Laura, to 
be so affected by the awkwardness of a nice little woman in an 
awkward position ? Of course Lady Jervois feels with her mother 
as well as her brother, and no doubt will get a scolding from 
Madame. But her coming at all was a great advance—why 
should you mind any one except Reginald ?—and you are sure of 
him. I tell you what it is, Laura—if Mrs. Piers does not give in 
soon, and Reggie gets out of patience and urges you to marry in 
spite of them, do it—he is quite right,‘and when the irretrievable 
step is taken, every one will come round.’ 

‘ And the Admiral?’ said Laura reproachfully. 

‘Well, he is the real difficulty, began Winnie, when Mrs. 
Crewe came suddenly into the room, a serene — on her lips 
and Topsy nodding on her a 

‘Why, goodness gracious ! what is the matter ?’ she alll 
as her eyes fell upon the pair so unmistakably giving and re- 
ceiving consolation. ‘You surely have not quarrelled with Mr. 
Piers, even if his sister was nasty ?’ 

Winnie hastened to explain and laugh at Laura’s unreasonable 
presentiment; and Mrs. Crewe uttered quite a small volume of 
strong common sense on the same text; and so, between them, 
Laura was coaxed into laughing at her own forebodings. 


The ensuing weeks were very happy to Winifrid Fielden. 
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The hearty sympathy with which she rejoiced in Laura’s happy 
prospects, the consciousness of being a pet with Mrs. Crewe, 
and perhaps an acknowledged enjoyment of Denzil’s partly dis- 
guised admiration, which she was far too true a woman not to 
recognise; all were agreeable ingredients in a pleasant whole. 
But the brightest jewel of all was the delightful brotherly com- 
panionship of Reginald Piers. Scarce a day passed that he was not 
with them walking in Kensington Gardens, chatting and smoking 
in the studio, driving the two girls far into the beautiful environs 
of London, and accompanying them to such galleries and sight- 
seeing as were available at the close of the season. In these latter 
expeditions Mrs. Crewe often joined, and as she generally wished 
for the fullest information on all subjects, she was frequently 
handed over to Laura. 

Winifrid’s nature was essentially pleasure-loving, but in no 
selfish sense. Full to the lips with healthy joyous life, she yet 
vibrated to the smallest discord in the rhythm of another’s existence, 
if that other were in any way linked with her: perfectly aware 
that she could charm, she liked to cast her spell on all who came 
near, scarcely in a spirit of coquetry, rather from the loving 
necessity of drawing all to herself. Such was the sunny surface 
of her disposition in this her first springtime; but beneath it 
warmer, stronger qualities slumbered in the unstirred, unsuspected 
depths of her being. 

The quiet happiness of these pleasant. days was, then, for a while 
unbroken. The Admiral’s veto and Reginald’s earnest request 
put a stop to her humble projects for winning independence ; so 
she practised and read and was unusually diligent with her needle, 
and, seeing her cousin so patient and content, was, like her, satisfied 
to wait, till a better spirit entered into Mrs. Piers and wrought 
relenting in that lady’s heart. 

The prevailing subject of interest about this time to the whole 
party was a plan of Reginald’s to which he attached some 
importance. Among his miscellaneous belongings were a couple 
of very tumble-down tenements in the market town of Midhurst, 
which was within half an hour’s drive of the Pierslynn park gates. 
The leases of these houses had just expired, and Reginald proposed 
to pull them down and on their site to erect a workmen’s reading- 
and lecture-room with a library, if the mayor and corporation 
would aid him in supplying books. These potentates graciously 
promised to assist, and Reginald with his usual eagerness set 
architect and contractor to work, and generally made his appear- 
ance in Leamington Road with a roll of plans or a memorandum 
of estimates. The project necessarily caused numerous visits to 
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Pierslynn, and afforded Mrs. Crewe material for much mental 
calculation of the amount spent by her delightful friend Mr. 
Piers on railway fares. 

In this scheme Laura took the warmest interest, and under 
Reginald’s direction made various designs of possible facades, 
which were of course pooh-poohed by the architect with profes- 
sional contempt. ; 

Yet, in spite of this congenial occupation, of the frequent 
presence of her fiancé, the sympathetic companionship of her 
cousin, the grey cloud which had fallen on Laura’s spirit the day 
of Lady Jervois’ visit never wholly left her; rifts often came, it is 
true, through which the sunshine poured warm and cheering, and 
bits of promising blue sky appeared ; but the mist still hung round 
the near and distant horizon, ready to close again. Besides, though 
no eye could perceive the smallest change, Laura felt there was a 
subtle difference, not so much in Reginald, who was frank and 
kind and always ready to talk about. his own affairs, as in herself ; 
she involuntarily ‘hought of what she was going to say before she 
said it, and felt, in a way she could not define even to herself, that 
an impalpable ‘ something’ had arisen between them. 

Meantime Mrs. Piers still lingered in France and seemed well 
pleased with her travels. Reginald from time to time mentioned 
having had letters from his mother, but the question of her consent 
to her son’s marriage was allowed to rest by tacit agreement. 

Denzil, though obliged to pay daily visits to the city, was less 
busy than during the first six weeks after his return home, and was 
a great addition, both in Winnie’s and Laura’s estimation, to the 
home circle during Reginald’s occasional absences. When that more 
ornamental gentleman was present, Denzil Crewe was remarkably 
silent, and often went out to smoke his cigar, though Winnie, in 
her pleasant, outspoken way, would sometimes ask him to stay. 

One morning, about a month after Lady Jervois had left town, 
Mrs. Crewe had asked Laura to accompany her to make some 
important purchase for which she had for months been saving up 
shillings and sixpences pared from the ‘ house-money’ and stored 
in a little paper trunk which had once contained bon-bons and 
had been ‘presented to her by Herbert in an unusual fit of polite- 
ness. As it was a matter of taste, Mrs. Crewe was anxious to have 
her dear Laura’s assistance. 

Winnie had a slight cold, and so stayed at home, settling herself 
to write to Herbert, who seemed to be getting on at school to his 
own satisfaction, and also to her brother in Bombay. 

All was very still, the windows of the dining-room were open, 
and through them the odour of the flowers came softly on the 
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warm air, while Winnie, in a black-and-white morning gown drawn 
in at her waist by a black band, the open sleeves showing some- 
thing of her creamy white arms, looked charmingly graceful, and 
felt delightfully at ease and safe from interruption ; for Denzil had 
gone to town, and Reginald was to start that morning at some early 
hour for Pierslynn, where he was to receive a shooting party in 
the afternoon and remain for a few days. 

Winnie, therefore, wrote with fluency and content, pleased to 
describe everything to her absent brother, and grateful for the good 
news of herself and Herbert she was enabled to give. She had quite 
finished her Indian letter, and had commenced the other, when the 
door opened very unexpectedly and Reginald Piers walked in. 

‘Reginald!’ cried Winnie, greatly astonished. ‘I imagined 
you nearly at Pierslynn by this time.’ 

‘ And I should have been,’ returned Reginald, throwing himself 
into an arm-chair, ‘ but for that stupid fellow of mine, who was so 
confoundedly slow about everything this morning that I just missed 
the morning train; so I came up here to have a look at you all 
before I go.’ 

‘ But how about your friends? Who will receive them ?’ 

‘Oh! I shall go down by the same train, and do the honours 
quite as effectively.’ 

‘Laura and Mrs. Crewe are out,’ said Winnie, feeling an odd 
unusual sensation of embarrassment, for there was a something 
curiously sombre and intense in Reginald’s eyes that made her 
fear she knew not what. 

‘ Are they ?’ returned Reginald, and relapsed into silence. 

‘ Reggie,’ cried Winifrid, ‘is anything the matter ?—anything 
wrong? You look—I do not know how—but not like yourself!’ 

Reginald laughed, not quite a pleasant laugh. ‘ You are easily 
frightened,’ he said, ‘ for a plucky girl, as I have sometimes thought 
you. No,sweet cousin !—you are nearly my cousin, you know!—I 
have no fatal intelligence to communicate.’ 

‘That is all right,’ returned Winnie, and stopped, not knowing 
what next to say. Reginald did not speak either, so after a few 
minutes’ silence Winnie exclaimed, holding up the sheets she had 
covered, ‘ Look! have I not written Dick a long letter? Does your 
sister treat you as well ?’ 

‘She treats me better—she writes briefly.’ 

‘Very well! If I ever have to write to you, I will remember 
your taste.’ 

‘I do not suppose, Winnie, we shall have to write to each other 
often. Youknow, Laura and I intend you to be our sister and 
favoured—not guest, but home bird —eh, Winnie ?’ 
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‘You are really too kind and good, dear Reginald,’ she re- 
plied, the moisture springing to her eyes, as she raised them to 
his for an instant, and then looked away. ‘I do not know what I 
have done to deserve such friendship.’ 

‘Don’t call me dear Reginald,’ said he ; ‘ you know you do not 
care a rap about me—except so far as I am of importance to Laura.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed I do,’ exclaimed Winifrid earnestly. ‘I like 
you for your own sake; you are true and kind, and wonderfully 
good tome. I should be ungrateful if I did not like you.’ 

‘ Ungrateful!’ he repeated, gazing at her with the same sombre 
intense expression which had disturbed her when he first came in. 
‘I do not want gratitude, I want your > he paused— sisterly 
regard,’ and he laughed again. 

‘Well! I am sure you have it,’ replied Winnie shortly. There 
was another pause. 

‘As we are alone, recommenced Reginald, rousing himself 
with a sort of effort, and rising to put a little water-colour drawing 
on the opposite wall straight—‘ we are alone, are we not, Winnie ? 
—not a soul in the house except ourselves?’ 

‘ Except Collins,’ she replied, smiling uneasily. 

‘She does not count. However, as we are actually alone, I want 
to secure your help. I have not often such achance. Winnie! 
will you help me to persuade Laura that it is unjust and unwise 
to postpone our marriage on account of my mother’s opposition: 
she considers her pride more than my happiness. You would not 
act in the same way.’ 

‘Yes, I should, Reggie; though I do think Mrs. Piers is 
rathe unreasonable. Wait till she comes back—she may be in a 
better humour. Believe me, the real obstacle is the Admiral; if he 
thought you might marry without your mother’s consent, I do not 
think Laura would long hesitate, but " 

‘Ah, Winnie,’ interrupted Reginald, ‘you have warmer, quicker 
blood in your veins; yow would not wait for two or three consents 
to make the man you loved happy! You do not know how this 
indefinite postponement of our marriage unsettles me; my future 
depends upon it ; and Laura will bitterly regret hereafter if, owing 
to her cold-hearted delay, unforeseen hindrances arise.’ 

‘What is the matter with you to-day?’ interrupted Winnie 
in her turn. ‘ You are talking rank treason! Laura cold- 
hearted! You must not say such things to me.’ 

‘No, [ought not ; nor will I, if you promise to do all you can to 
induce her to let our marriage take place—say before Christmas.’ 

‘I will try and persuade the Admiral, or rather I would, if I hada 
chance of seeing him. ' He is the most important person to win over.’ 
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‘ Thank you, sweet friend, said Reginald softly as he sat down 
beside her and took her hand, holding it with a gentle, lingering 
pressure. ‘ You will always be my friend, dear Winnie? I want 
your sympathy and friendship more than I can express; there are 
difficulties before me which I cannot explain now, but in which your 
help might be all-important. And then, we both love Laura so truly 
and deeply that we may well share the task of shielding her from 
the ruggedness of life. You will always let me confide in you ?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Winnie, feeling half frightened at the 
idea of mysterious difficulties and dangers thus suggested, yet 
finding something wondrously sweet and attractive in Reginald’s 
unusual softness and earnestness. ‘ I would do anything in the 
world for Laura, and, indeed, for you too, Reginald; but I think 
Laura is too wise and strong to want any one as a shield.’ 

She tried to draw away her hand as she spoke, and he slowly 
relaxed his hold, almost imprisoning it again just as she had ex- 
tricated it. 

‘We all want help one from another,’ he said, half to himself. 
‘I want you to remember, Winnie, that I count on you as a real 
friend. I want to have some silent sympathy. Ah! I do not know 
what [ am talking about. Atany rate, Winnie, my dear little play- 
fellow, you will give me some of the affection you lavish on Laura?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ returned Winifrid, her heart beating with 
curious uneasy pleasure. ‘ But before long you will be united— 
indeed, you ae now, if there is true love between you—so what I 
give to one belongs to both!’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Reginald with a low sigh; and he sat for 
some time silently watching Winnie's fingers folding her letter 
and placing it in its envelope. 

‘Do you expect them back soon ?’ he asked at last. 

‘Yes; they started quite early; they wanted to be in Totten- 
ham Court Road at eleven, and now it is one o’clock. We are to 
dine at three.’ 

There was another pause, then Reginald began abruptly : 

‘There are two pretty rooms above the library at Pierslynn 
looking out over the woods to the Welsh hills. They shall be 
yours, Winnie, and you shall have your piano there, and no one 
shall cross the threshold without your permission. You will make a 
home with us until but I will not look too far forward. There, 
is that bribe enough to make you plead my cause with Laura ?’ 

‘Indeed, I want no bribe, Reggie; nor do you need any ad- 
vocate with Laura. I hope when Mrs. Piers comes back all will 
go well; till then, you must be patient.’ 

‘Patient! great heavens! and am I not patient? Can you 
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not imagine what it is to come out to this cursed hole day after 
day (great as the attraction undoubtedly is), feeling that all my 
plans are hindered; my projects kept in abeyance; my future 
success endangered—for I have lots of lee-way, remember, to pull 
up—all on account of the pretty sentimental scruples of the girl 
who is to share my life, my fortune, my all, and to whom you will 
grant I have shown myself tolerably constant ?’ 

He again started up and paced the room impatiently as hespoke. 

‘It is true,’ said Winifrid soothingly. ‘ Yet, grant, Reginald, 
it would be strange and unseemly to hurry on your marriage with- 
out attempting to win your mother’s consent.’ 

‘ Perhaps so; but we have been nearly three months at this 
game of winning, and are no further than when we started. By 
Jove! it is very hard on me. If it were any other girl in the 
world, I would break with her. And then, there are temptations 
which I dare not name, that nearly drive me mad. Don’t look 
so startled out of those big beautiful eyes of yours, Winnie,’ 
checking himself and forcing a laugh, ‘but I am the safer for 
relieving my mind, and you will do infinite good to Laura and to 
me by letting me confide in you. Do not think I undervalue 
Laura—she is golden! Would she had a little more alloy; there 
are times when it is heavenly to sit and talk calmly and reasonably 
with her, and hear the ring of the true metal! Gad! how much 
better I feel after one of those quiet hours! But, Winnie, there are 
other moods, when I am driven by intense passion—by desperate 
temptation—to my own ruin! Can you wonder, therefore, that I 
long for the rest and security of marriage with my gentle mentor ?’ 

‘No, indeed, cried Winifrid, much moved. ‘ You would be 
infinitely happier if dear Laura were really your wife, always by 
your side; and I will tell her so, and beg her to marry you in spite 
of every one. But, Reginald, it astonishes me to hear you talk in 
this wild way. Surely you are strong enough to be a law to your- 
self! I always believed you to be cool-headed and worldly wise, 
and so fortunate. What can have happened to upset you ?’ 

Reginald, who had stopped by the window, muttered some- 
thing about a ‘confounded idiot,’ and then, turning to face the 
speaker, he said with a constrained smile, ‘ I suppose you think I 
have been rehearsing for private theatricals? I am a little 
ashamed of the exhibition I have made of myself. Pray forget 
it, and let me sometimes relieve my mind or heart, or whatever 
the thinking, feeling power within us may be, by displaying the 
weakness and passion aura would despise, to yeu.’ 

‘Ah, Reginald! Laura would never despise you: she is your 
truest friend. Nevertheless, you may trust me too, ifI can be of any 
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use to you! And now, Reggie,’ for he stood silent, half turned away 
from her, ‘ when does your train go?’ 

‘ At three-fifty. Are you anxious to get rid of me? There’s lots 
of time! Yet perhaps I had better go. You must tell LauraI was 
sorry not to see her; teli her how anxious 1.am for our marriage. 
And now, Winnie, give me that rose you have in your dress. Is it 
not late for roses? did it come from Pierslynn ?’ 

‘No! and I cannot give it to you. Mr. Crewe was out early 
and brought it in to mé at breakfast-time.’ 

‘Crewe brought it to you?’ repeated Reginald, his face changing, 
his brow contracting, and his light grey eyes blazing with sudden 
anger. ‘ Winifrid! do you know where your coquetry towards 
that fellow is leading you? I have often suspected you have been 
playing a game, but I know it now.’ 

‘I really think you must be out of your mind, Reginald, to 
talk like that !’ cried Winifrid, surprised and indignant. ‘Can I 
not talk pleasantly to an acquaintance without incurring your 
anger? Iam utterly unconscious of deserving your accusation.’ 

‘ Have I not heard you asking about his favourite songs, and 
turning up your eyes to his, till I could have——till I wonder he 
did not propose to you on the spot! How could you lay yourself 
open to the degradation of addresses from a fellow like that, scarcely 
above a common sailor? ’ 

‘Reginald, how can you be so dah: so absurd? Denzil 
Crewe is a true gentleman, and, what is more, a dear, good fellow ; 
so kind and gentle and considerate. If I cared for him, I would 
marry him readily enough, but I do not.’ 

‘If such is your opinion, no doubt love will come!’ he spoke 
with a sneer. 

‘ Perhaps it will,’ returned Winnie defiantly, and she burst into 
tears. ‘You are unkind and cruel,’ she faltered, struggling to 
regain self-control. 

Reginald looked at her steadily, the anger and suspicion of his 
look dying out as he gazed. ‘I am an unreasonable brute,’ he 
said, ‘ and will not trouble you longer, at present; but, Winnie, if you 
will be to me the friend I hoped for, if you would soothe an irrita- 
tion you cannot understand, do so much for me—give me that rose.’ 

Winifrid hesitated, trembled, raised her eyes to his, and then 
as by a sudden impulse caught the flower from her waistkand and 
held it out to him. With agleam of triumph in his eyes, Reginald 
seized it, and, first pressing it to his lips, tore it savagely in pieces, 
and strewing the fragments on the floor, exclaimed, ‘ I wish I could 
do the same to the giver!’ and then he hastily left the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hope of the Christian. By Sir Davip BREwsTER. With Plates. Post 


8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
The Martyrs of Science: Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and 
Kepler. By Sir Davip Brewster. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 


extra, 4s. 6d. ; 
A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.—Small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 
Brushwood: Poems. 
By T. BUCHANAN READ. illustrated from Designs by FREDERICK 
DIELMAN. 
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Buchanan’s (Robert) Poetical Works: 
Ballads of Life, Love, and | The Book of Orm. 


Humour. With a Frontispiece b Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ArtHUR HuGues. Crown 8vo, clot Idyls andLegends of Inverburn. 
extra, 6s. Containing, in addition to | Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


hitherto Unpublished Poems, “THe : 
WE SHon Macrean,” | St. Abe and his Seven Wives : 
“Pit Broop’s Lear,” and “Fra | A Tale of Salt Lake City. With a 
Giacomo.” | ammeny ongees | A. B. Houcuron. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Selected Poems of Rohert Bu- 
chanan. With a Frontispiece by White Rose and Red : 
Tuomas DauzieL. Crown 8vo, clot A Love Story. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. extra, 6s. 
nismtlaates _*x" See also Novels, pp.19, 20000 
THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. ScoTT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by STOT- 
HARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


A New Edition, complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of 
the Classical Extracts. 


*,* Also an Abridgment in ‘‘ The Mayfair Library,” under the title 
‘* Melancholy Anatomised,” post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 














Byron’s Letters and Journals. 


With Notices of his Life. By THOMAS Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


Campbell.—White and Black: 


Travels in the United States. By Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Caravan Route (The) between Egypt and 
Syria. By His Imperialand Royal Highness the ARCHDUKE LUDWIG 
SALVATOR of AUSTRIA. With 23 full-page Illustrations by the Author. 


‘New and revised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 
With a Life of the Author by R. H. SHEPHERD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Century (A) of Dishonour: 
A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 
Large 4to, half-bound, profusely Illustrated, 28s. 


Chatto and Jackson.—A Treatise on Wood 
Engraving ; Historical and Practical. By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO 
and JOHN JACKSON. With an Additional Chapter by HENRY G. 
BouNn; and 450 fine Illustrations. A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 
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Chaucer: 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS. 
With Eight Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. HAwEIs. Demy 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: © 
‘* Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. With Life by G. 
B. BUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. 








Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Convalescent Cookery : 
A Family Handbook. By CATHERINE RYAN. 
“ Full of sound sense and useful hints.”—Saturpay REvIEw. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 
M.A. Two Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, 28s. 
A Necklace of Stories. By MoncurE D. Conway, M.A. 
Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Wandering Jew. By MoncuRE D. Conway, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Recollections. By MOoNcURE 
D, Conway, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Cook (Dutton).—Hours with the Players. 


By DUTTON Cook. 
“Mr. Dutton Cook has more dramatic lore than any living English writer, 


and his style is always easy and pleasant. . . To all with any feeling for the 
stage the book will prove delightful reading.’’—Worip, 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Copyright.—_A Handbook of English and 


Foreign Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Works. By SIDNEY 

JERROLD, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“* Till the time arrives when copyright shall be so simple and so uniform that 
it can be generally understood and enjoyed, such a handbook as this will prove of 
great value. It is correct as well as concise, and gives just the kind and quantity 

-of informatu desired by persons who are ignorant of the subject, and turn to 
for informati :nand guidance.””—ATHENZUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the West 
of England; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate !llustra- 
tions by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 
With Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir EDWARD 
CREASY, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Credulities, Past and Present. 
By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Finger-Ring Lore,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crimes and Punishments. 


Including a New Translation of Beccaria’s “‘ Dei Delitti e delle Pene.” 
By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 


Cruikshank, George: 


The Comic Almanack. Complete in Two SERIES: The FirsT 
from 1835 to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the 
Best Humour of TuHAcKERAY, Hoop, MayHEW, ALBERT SMITH, 
A’BEcKETT, ROBERT BrouGu, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by CruiksHsnk, Hine, LANDELLS, &c, Crown &yo, cloth 
gilt, two very thick volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Life of George Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
Author of “ The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. With numerous I/lustra- 
tions and a List of his Works. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cussans.—Handbook of Heraldry ; 
with Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Anciefit 
MSS. &c. By JOHN E. CussAns. Entirely New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. 


Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 7s. 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 
or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 
TheVolumes may also be had separately (each complete in itself) at£3 138.64. each : 
Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. Il. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in 25 Parts at ss. each. Cases for binding, 5s. each. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davenant.—What shall my Son be ? 
Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade or their 
Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT M.A, 
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Entirely New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
-Doran.—Memories of our Great Towns. 


“With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
| Oddities. By Dr. JOHN DoRAN, F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 
Early English Poets. 
Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
a. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperi- 





plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in des, Noble Numbers, and Com- 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on lete Collected Poems, With 
Earth, ’ Christ's Triumph over emorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Death, and Minor Poems. With Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes. Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
One Vol. Three Vols, 

2. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete | 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 
Poetical Works, including Psalms plete Poetical Works, including 
I. to L. in Verse, and other hither- all those in “ Arcadia.” With 
to’ Unpublish MSS., for the Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, 
first time Collected and Edited. Essay on the Poetry of Sidney, 
With Memorial Introduction and and Notes, Three Vols, 


Two Vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and Precious 


Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C.J. RICHARDSON. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 


‘Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Ewald.—Stories from the State Papers. 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Prince 
Charles s Stuart, = &e. With an Autotype Facsimile. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Fairholt.—Tobacco : 
Its History and Associations; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 
_ of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Familiar Allusions: 
’ A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By WILLIAM A. WHEELER, Author of “ Noted Names of Fiction ;" 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER. 


Notes. 
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Faraday (Michael), Works by: 


The Chemical History of a Candle: Lectures delivered before 
a Juvenile Audience at the Royal Institution. Edited by Wii11Am 
am, F.C.S. Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
45. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each 
other: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience at the Royal 
Institution. Edited by Witt1am Crookes, F.C.S. Post 8vo, cloth exira, 
with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WM. JONES, F.S.A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries, 
p~-- of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruction.” 
—ATHEN£UM. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Fitzgerald.—_Recreations of a Literary Man; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Recollections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's Working Life. By PERcy FiTz- 
GERALD. 


Gardening Books: 








A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: Practical Advice 
to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By GeorGe GLEeNny. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom JEapeee, Author of ‘‘ The Garden that Paid the 
Rent,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and JANE JERROLD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By FRANCIS 
Grorce Heatu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


One Shilling Monthly. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) for 1882. 
The JANUARY Number of this Periodical contained the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled ‘“‘ Dust,” by JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Author of ‘“‘Garth,” &c. ‘Science Notes,” by W. MATTIEU 
WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 
*,* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1881, cloth exira, 
price 8s. 6d ; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By GEORGE GLENNY. 

“A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
mateur need not wish for a better guide."—LEEDS MERCURY, 
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THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 
on Steel by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 


“The illustrations of this volume are of quite sterling and admirable 

- art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 

my ‘Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 

brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . To make 

somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 

and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 

cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 


an schools.”—Extract fiom Introduction by JoHN RUSKIN. 





Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


Golden Library, The: 


Ballad History of England. By , 
W. C. BENNETT. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of | 

the Echo Club. 


Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social | 
Aims. | 
Godwin's (William) Lives of | 
the Necromancers. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the | 


Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. SALA. 


Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. | 


Complete. With all the original | 
Illustrations. 


Irving's (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Series Complete in One Vol. 


Both 


Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale 
for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by EpmunpD OLLIER. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@’Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MonTGoMERIE 
RANKING. 


| Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 


New Translation, with Historical In- 
a and Notes, by T. M’Crie, 


| Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 


plete. 


| Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 


Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SainTe- 
BEvvVE. 


| St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 


and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. CLarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 
Queen Mab, with Essay by Leicu 
Hunt 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 
and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Tuomas Browy, F.L.S. 


Crown §8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


‘Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOP2DIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 


Countries. 


Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 
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New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 
Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 
““ Must find a place, not only upon the scholar’s shelves, but in every well-chosen 
library of art.°—DaiLy News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By ARNOLD GuyoT. With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, 
and GRAY; 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and 
copious Index. 


Crown Sv0, 2 cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hair (The) : Its Treatment in Health, Weak- 


ness, and Disease. Translated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS. 





Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 


New Symbols, Crown 8vo, cioth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists. 
With Notices of their Lives and Writings. By HELEN and ALICE 
ZIMMERN. A New Edition. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall._Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. 


S.C. HALL. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 
‘The Trish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 
sketches in‘ Our Village,’ but they are far move vigorous and picturesque and 
bright. "*—BLAckwoop’ s MaGazine. 


Haweis ; (Mrs, ), Works by: 


The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS. [Illustrated by the 
Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s.; cloth limp. 1s. 6d. 

“A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. . . . Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point ; she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indul ein. . . . . Wemay recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerns.” —ATHEN ZUM, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS. Square 8vo 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. 


*,* See also CHAUCER, p. 6 of this Catalogue. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Heath (F. G.)—My Garden Wild, 
And What I Grew there. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. 
SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The Seven against Sense. 
A Cap with Seven Bells. 
‘© The merits of the book cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; 
it should be read at length to be appreciated properly, and in our opinion, its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed.’’—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 








Cr.8vo, bound in parchment, 8s. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15s. 
Herbert.—_The Poems of Lord Herbert of 


Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. CHURTON COLLINS. 





Crown 8v0, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Holmes.—The Science of Voice Production 


and Voice Preservation: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, L.R.C.P.E. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 
In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC ANNUALS. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 





Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 


Pole: A Noah's Arkzological Narrative. With 25 [Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and Illustrations. 








Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Horne.—Orion : 
An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE. 
With Photographic Portrait from a Medallion by SUMMERS. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell.—Conflicts of Capital and Labour 
Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL 


“This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects im the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man’s point of view.”—PaLL MALL GAzETTE. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Hueffer.—The Troubadours: 


A History of Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Ireland under the Land Act: 


Letters to the Standard during the Crisis. Containing the most 
recent Information about the State of the Country, the Popular 
Leaders, the League, the Working of the Sub-Commissions, &c. 
With Leading Cases under the Act, giving the Evidence in full ; 
Judicial ssn &c. By E. CANT-WALL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics for Students. 
By CATHERINE A. JANVIER. 
“Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture or 
decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something of 
the art."—MorninG Post. 








A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


Jenning.—The Rosicrucians : 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 


Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom and 
JANE JERROLD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerrotp, Author of ‘“ The Garden that Paid the Rent,” 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d 


‘*The combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very cleveny 
carried out, and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little work, Mr. 
Ferrold is correct in saying that Fay mn people do not make half the use of vege- 
tables they might ; and by showing how easily they can be grown, and so obtained 
Sresh, he1s doing a arent deal to make them more popular.”—Datty CHRONICLE. 














Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps,'cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. 
Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and ‘‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 








Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Kavanagh.—The Pearl Fountain, 
And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 
“Genuine new fatry stories of the old lope, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm’s ‘German Popular Stories.’ . . For the most part the stories 


are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable Rid. woe 0 
Mr. Moyr mith’s illustrations, too, are admirable.”’—SPECTATOR 
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Square 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 
By CHARLES MILLs. With Illustrations by THoMas LINDSAY. 


ee 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


* Imitate it. By Daisy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 





Lamb (Charles): 


Mary and Charles Lamb: Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. 
With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carew Haz.itt. With Han- 
cock’s Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare 
First Editions of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous IIlus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose and Verse, reprinted from the 
Original Editions, with many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a Page of the “‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. ‘ 

“ A complete edition of Lamb’s writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied, The editor appears to have taken great pains to 
bring together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which ave now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.”—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince Dorus. By CHARLES LAMB. 
Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


“The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the 
hearts of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.”"—A. C, SWINBURNE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lares and Penates; 
Or, The Background of Life. By FLORENCE CADDY. 


“* The whole book is well worth eons for it is full of practical suggestions. 
We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teaches a good deal 
about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy ones.” —GRAPHIC, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London ; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’s Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PaGE, Author of 
‘*Thoreau: A Study.” 
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Longfellow : 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” 
“* Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” “The Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and 
“ Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Carefully Reprinted from the 
Original Editions. With numerous fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 
By A SANE PATIENT. 


“ The story 1s clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author’s madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” —SpEcTATOR. 








Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 
Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 


Translated into English Spenserian Verse by ROBERT FFRENCH DUFF. 





McCarthy (Justin), Works by: 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to the General Election of 1880. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. 
Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 

“ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 


This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on 
words could say no more for it.”"—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


History of the Four Georges. By JUSTIN McCarTuy, M.P. 
Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. (In preparation, 


*,* For Mr. McCarthy's Novels, see pp. 21, 23. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Maclise Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary 
Characters: 84 fine Portraits, with Descriptive Text, Anecdotal and 
Biographical. By WILLIAM BATES, B.A. (In preparation. 





Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 


Magna Charta. 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 


In the Ardennes. By KATHARINE S. Macguorp. With 
50 Ses Illustrations by Tuomas R. Macguorp. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 
KaTHARINE S. Macguoip. With numerous Illustrations by THomas R. 
Macguorp. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Through Normandy. By KATHARINE S. MACQguOID. With 
go Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Through Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MAcguorp. With 
numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 

“The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene.” —MorninG Post. 


Mallock (W.H:), Works by: 
Is Life Worth Living® By WiLLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mattock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W.H. Mattock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. By W.H.MALLOcK. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. MALLOcK. 
Second Edition, with a Preface. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. CHEAP EpitTion, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe: The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Marx Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By MARK TWAIN. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress: 
Being some Account of the Steamship “ Quaker City’s’ Pleasure Ex- 
cursion to Europe and the Holy Land, with descriptions of Countries, 
Nations, Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author, 
With 234 Illustrations. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


A Tramp Abroad. By MARK Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
Fim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The book is 
full of good ee and contains passages and episodes that ave equal to the 
funniest of those that have gone before.””—ATHENAUM. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per volume. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. By W. H. 
MALLock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. Mattock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 


Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER 
‘THORNBURY. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wi1- 
LIAM SENIOR. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by HENRY | 
S. Leicu. } 

Puniana. 
Row.Ley. 

More Puniana. 
HuGu Row ey. 

Puck on Pegasus. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

The Speeches of Charles 
DICKENS. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Gastronomy asa Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The Philosophy of MHand- 
writing. By Don Fe.ix DE Saa- 
MANCA, 

Curiosities of Criticism. 
Henry J. JENNINGS. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 
Follies, Frolics. By W.T. Dosson. 

Poetical Ingenuities andEccen- 
tricities. Selected and Edited by 
W. T. Dosson. 

Pencil and Palette. By ROBERT | 
Kempt. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by 


W. Davenport ADAMs. 


By the Hon. HUGH 
By the Hon. 


Dy - #. 





By 


Original Plays by W. S. Gi1- 
BERT. First Series. Containing: 
The Wicked World—Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gr1- 
BERT. SECOND SeriEs. Containing : 
Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweet- 
hearts— Dan’l Druce — Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb—The Sorcerer—H.M.S 
Pinafore—The Pirates of Penzance” 

Carols of Cockayne. By HENRY 
S. Leicu. 

The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes. By Jacop Larwoop. 

The Agony Column of “The 
Times,” from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction,by ALicr CLay, 

The Cupboard Papers. By 
Fin-Bec. 

Pastimes and Players. 
Rogpert MACGREGOR. 

Balzac’s ‘‘Comédie Humaine ” 
and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. WALKER. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A 
Popular Abridgment of “ Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
by W. DavEenporT Apams. 

Leaves from a WNaturalist’s 
Note-Book. By AnpREW WILSON, 
F.R.S.E. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By OttvER WENDELL 
Howmes. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THOMSON. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Hu- 
mour and Curiosities of the Law 
and of the Men of Law. By Jacos 
Larwoob. 

Anecdotes of the Stage and of 
Players. By Jacos Larwoop. 

(Un the press. 


By 


*.* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Miller.—Physiology for the Young ; 
Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its application to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER, 


“ An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends,’’—Ecno. : 
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Milton (J. L.), Works by: 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
Management of the Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Mitton, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. Small 
8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 
1s. 6d. 





Large 4to, bound in buckram, 21s. 


Moncrieff.—The Abdication; or, Time Tries All. 
An Historical Drama. By W. D. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. With Seven 
Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., J. MAC 
WHIRTER, A.R.A., COLIN HUNTER, R. MACBETH. and TOM GRAHAM. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s.6d. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. CoMyns CARR. Illustrated by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


“A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the Korth Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
vead Mrs. Carr’s pages instead. . . Description with Mrs. Carr is a real gift. 
It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated.”,»—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





Post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 5s. 


Number Nip (Stories about), 


The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children by WALTER 
GRAHAME. With Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson's Works. ;  CHartes Swinsurne; Vol, III. the 
With Notes Critical and Explanatory, Translations of the Iliad and 
anda Risgrehiod Monat b Wa. Odyssey. 

LIAM GIFFORD. ited by Colonel | ’ 
CunnincHaM. Three Vols. i 8 Ww orks. P : 
mening his ee. —- . 

Chapman's Works. = otes and introduction, Dy Col. 
Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I.con- | Cunnimonam. One Vol. 
tains the Plays complete, including | Massinger’s Plays. 
the doubtful ones; Vol. II. the | From theText of Witt1am GirrorD. 
Poems and Minor Translations, with | Edited by Col. CunnincHam. One 
an Introductory Essay by ALGERNON Vol. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arthur), Works by : 


Songs of a Worker. By ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Music and Moonlight. By ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lays of France. By ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 1os. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By HENRY W. Lucy. 
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Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31s. 6d. 


Pastoral Days ; 
Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 
“The volume contains a prose poem, with illustrations in the shape of wood 
engravings more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts of most men to 
conceive.” —SCOTSMAN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Payn.—Some Private Views: 
Being Essays contributed to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times. By JAMES PayNn, Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 





Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. 








New Novels: 

IN MAREMMA. By OvIDA. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

FOR CASH ONLY. By JAMEs PayN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, and other Stories. By JULIAN 
HawTHORNE. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

COALS OF FIRE. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3 vols.,crown 8vo 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GARDEN-PARTY. By Mrs. 
J. H. Ripper. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 3 vols., cr. 8vo. [Shortly 

THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louris STEVENSON. 
2 vols., post 8vo, 12s, [Shortly 

KEPT IN THE DARK. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 


post 8vo, 12s. [In preparation, 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 

Held in Bondage. Pascarel. 

Strathmore. Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
Chandos. | Signa. 

Under Two Flags. | In a Winter City. 

Idalia. | : e. 

Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. Friendship. 


Tricotrin. Moths. 
Puck. | Pipistrello. 


Folle Farine. | A Village Commune, 
A Dog of Flanders. | 

*,* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 
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LIBRARY EDITIONS, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, | 


Deceivers Ever. 
Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

Antonina. 
Basil: 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 

ueen of Hearts. 

y Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 


‘BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 





BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 


' In Love and War. 

| What will the World Say ? 
| For the King 

| In Honour Bound. 


meen of the Meadow. 
Pastures Green. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


| Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 


BY MRS ALFRED HUNT 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 


BY FEAN INGELOW. 


| Fated to be Free. 


BY HENRY FAMES, Fun. 
Confidence. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 


The Queen of Connaught, 
The Bare Colleen. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Number Seventeen. 


Oakshott Castle. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


| Patricia Kemball. 


Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
The tet of be Fal 
e O: s 
“ My Love!” 
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PiccapDILLy NoveLts—continued. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY, M.P. BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
My a Dog Wott 

, _? Christie Jokemone. 


A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. Griffith Gaunt 
The Double M: 


DeameQuaner Love Me Little, owe Me Long. 
BY AGNES MACDONELL. ay on SRECRR S 

Quaker Cousins. The Course of True Love. _ 

BY KATHARINE S. MAcQuorD, | 2he Autobiography of a Thief. 

Lost Rose. A Terrible Temptation. 

The Evil Eye. The Wandering Heir. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. A Simpleton. 
Open! Sesame ! A Woman-Hater. 
Written in Fire. BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
BY EAN MIDDLEMASS. Her Mother's Darling. 


‘Foush and Go. BY ¥OHN SAUNDERS. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. Bound to the Wheel. 


A Life’s Atonement. Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT. The Lion in the Path. 


Whiteladies. The Two Dreamers. 


Lost -~ Siassingberd. ~ BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
The Best of Husbands. ae aatae. 

Fallen Fortunes. —< ,. 

Halves. e Violin-Player. 

Walter's Word BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


What He Cost Her. 
Less Black than We're Painted. | tre pr pon nea 


By Proxy. 

bf ga BY T, A. TROLLOPE. 
From Z Diamond Cut Diamond. 
Carlyon’s Year. BY SARAH TYTLER. 
A Confidential Agent. What She Came Through. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Planché.—Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
By J: R. PLANCHE. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. MACKARNESS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 64 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE'’S “ Essay.” 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


[Wixxre Cotiins’s Novets and Besant and Rice’s Novetrs mayalso be had 
in cloth limp at 2s.6d. See, too, the PiccapILLy NovELs, for Library Editions. ] 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Confidences. 
Carr of Carrlyon. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes. 
Savage Life. 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

BY F. E. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 


Deceivers Ever. 
Juliet’s Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 


BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina, 
Basil 


Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
The m of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 








The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 


| The New Magdalen. 


The Frozen Deep. 


| The Law and the Lady. 

| The Two Destinies. 

| The Haunted Hotel. 

| Fallen. Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo, 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


| A Point of Honour. 
| Archie Lovell. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


| Roxy. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Polly. 


| Bella Donna. 


Never Forgotten. 


| The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 


Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE 


| Filthy Lucre. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. | 


; Olympia. 
| Queen Cophetua. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 


| For Lack of Gold. 


What will the World Say? 
In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 


' In Pastures Green. 
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PoruLaR NoveLts—continued. 
BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. — 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 
BY VICTOR HUGO. 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
BY EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


BY HENRY FAMES, Fun. 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT FAY. 

ueen of Connaught. 

ark Colleen. 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 

BY E, LYNN LYNTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost, 
Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins, 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. 
Lost Rose. 


The 
The 





BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 
BY ¥EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 
Mr. Dorillion. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
A Life’s Atonement. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY OUIDA, 
Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 


Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 


Idalia. 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin 
Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
jag Little Wooden Shoes. 


Ina Winter City. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her M 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
The Family Soapepract 
e y pe e, 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
| Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
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PorpuLaR NovELsS—continued, 


JAMES PAYN—continued. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High ee. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Carlyon's Year. 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 


Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in his Place. 

BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
| The Lion in the Path. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 
Tom Sawyer. 
An Idle Excursion. 
BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. 
Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
| Why P. Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 


By BRET HARTE. 


By BRET HARTE. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of That Lass o’ Lowrie's.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


Trooping with Crows. 


By Mrs. PIRKIS. 


The Professor's Wife.. By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
A Double Bond. By LINDA VILLarI. 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. 


By J. MOyR SMITH. 





Proctor (R. A.), Works by: 


Easy Star Lessons. With Star — for Every Night in the Year, 
Drawings of the Constellations, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. = RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting our 
Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Ricuarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. By RICHARD A. PRocTOR. New and 
Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. {In preparation, 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DorRE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astronomy. 
By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PITMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 





Entirely New Edition Revised, crown 8vo, 1,400-pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 


ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Third Edition, 
revised throughout, with a New Appendix containing a Complete 
English Bibliography. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Richardson. — A Ministry of Health, and 


other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. per Volume. 


Robinson.—Natural History of the Poets. 
By PHIL. ROBINSON, Author of ‘‘ Under the Punkah,” &c. In Four 
Volumes. Vol. I. The Birds. Vol. IJ. The Beasts. Vol III. The 
Fauna of Fancy. Vol. IV. The Flora of Poetry. [In preparation. 
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Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 
Our Old Country Towns. By ALFRED RIMMER. With over 50 
Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 10s, 6d. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By ALFRED RIMMER. With 
50 Illustrations by the Author, Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. Also an 
EDITION DE LuxE, in 4to (only alimited number pamee®), with the Illusts. 
beautifully printed on China paper, half-bound boards, edges uncut, 42s. 


About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by ALFRED 
Rimmer and C, A, VANDERHOOF. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. [In the press. 


Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
With the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s. 6d. each. 


“Secret Out ” Series, The. 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; | Magician’s Own Book: 


or, Complete Art of Making Fire- Performances with Cups and Balls, 
works. By THomAs KENTISH. With Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
numerous I]lustrations. from Actual Experience. Edited by 


The Art of Amusing: W. H. CREMER. 200 Illustrations. 
A Collection of Graceful Arts,;Games, | Magic No Mystery: 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 


Frank BELLEw. 300 Illustrations. | withfully descriptive Directions; the 
: Art of Secret Writing ; Training ot 


Hanky-Panky: ! F : 
Very Easy ‘Tricks, Very Dificult |  Frontispiese and many lilustrations. 
Tricks, White Magic,Sleight of Hand, | The Secret Out: sf 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 IIlusts. One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 

The Merry Circle: and other Recreations ; with Enter- 
A Book of New Intellectual Games taining Experiments in Drawing- 
and Amusements. By Ciara Bet- | room or “ White Magic.” By W.H. 
LEW. Many Illustrations. | CREMER. 300 Engravings. 








Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio— Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London Printed by Isaac IacGarp, and Ep. Biounr. 
1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail, Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
DroEsHoutT’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Cuarves and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smitu. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RoFFE. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. ‘ 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior.—Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 


An Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (“ Red-Spinner’’), Author of ‘‘ By Stream and Sea.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full- -page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
‘om, Speeches, joins, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Gherideniona. 


, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 100 Illustrations, ‘7s. 6d. 
Signboards: 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. ay. oon manrbataneend and joum CAMDEN HOTTEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Slang Dictionary, The: 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Spalding.—Elizabethan Demonology: 


An Essay in Illustration of the Beliefin the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, raves B. 





Crown 4to, with Cdeuins hateatiaie, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations by WALTER J. MORGAN. 


A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice of Chess; 
Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 


Games. By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by ROBERT B. WORMALD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 


Stedman.—Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 





Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by: 
Familiar Studies in Men and Books. By R. Louis STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The New Arabian Nights. By R. Louis STEVENSON. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, 12s. [In preparation. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24s. 


Strahan.—_Twenty Years of a Publisher’s 


Life. 


By ALEXANDER acann 


[In the press. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 


Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 


Illustrations. 


With 140 





Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of London: 


A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 


Celebrities, and Associations. 
and House Accommodation. 


With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” 





Swinburne’s Works : 


The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Atalanta in Calydon. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. 
First Series. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 


Poems and Ballads. 
SeconD SErIEs. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 
8vo, Is. 

William Blake 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 

Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. 


Also 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


| George Chapman: 


An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican 
on the Muscovite Crusade, 8vo, 1s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Songs of the Springtides. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Song. 
Crown 8'/0, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse. 
Crown 8vo, gs. [In the press. 
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Small 4to, cloth extra, Illustrated, 25s. 


Sword, The Book of the: 
Being a History of the Sword, and its Use in all Countries, from 
the Earliest Times. By Captain RICHARD BURTON. With over 400 
Illustrations. [In preparation. 





Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsON’s droll page Illustra- 
tions in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN. 





Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 


Collected and Illustrated by J. MoyrR SMITH. 





One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 
“‘Clancarty,”’ ‘‘ Jeanne Darc,” “‘ ’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The Fool’s 
Revenge,” “‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion.”’ 


*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 
Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in‘ his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Wood 
Engravings, facsimiled from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 





Thornbury (Walter), Works by: 


Haunted London. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, 
Edited by Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., with numerous Illustrations by 
F. W. FarruHoit, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner. Founded 
upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow Academi- 
cians. By WaLTER THorNBURY. A New Edition, considerably Enlarged. 
With numerovs Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s 
Original Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 


With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 


Clubs and Club Life in London With Anecdotes of its Famous 
Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. -By JoHn Timss,F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


English Eccentrics and Eccentricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, 

t—, &c. By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


Torrens.—The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of PRo- 
CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, gs. 


Tunis: the Land and the People. 


By ERNST VON HESSE-WARTEGG. With 22 fine Illustrations. 








Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walcott.—Church Work and Life in English 
Minsters; and the English Student’s Monasticon. By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE E, C. WALCOTT, B.D. 


The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for 1882, cloth, full gilt, 50s. 


Walford.—The County Families of the United 


Kingdom. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler ; 


er, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation ; being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CHARLESCOTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS 
NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations, 








al 





i 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Merrie England in the Olden 
Time. By Georce DanieL. With 
Illustrations by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomAs Frost. 

The Wilds of London. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings ; 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinprey. With Illusts, 

Circus Life and Circus Celebri- 
ties. By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Life and Adventures of a 
creme katt. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by CHarLes HINDLEY. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop,. With Illusts. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account 
of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, 





Seven Generations of Execu- 
tioners: Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry SANSON. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 


By Percy FITZGERALD. 


London Characters. By HENRY 


Mayuew. Illustrated. 


The Genial Showman: Life 
and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. Hincston. Frontispiece. 


Wanderings in Patagonia; or, 
Life among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Jutivs BEERBoHM,. Illustrated, 


Summer Cruising in the South 


Seas. By CHARLES WARREN STOD- 


DARD. ustrated by WALLIS Mac- 
KAY. 
Savage Lifé. By FREDERICK 
Boy.e. [In the press. 
Camp Notes. By FREDERICK 
Boy Le. [In the press. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 





Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and 


a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HopDER 
M. WEstTROPP. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, Is. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 





Large 4to, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


White Mountains (The Heart of the): 


Their Legend and Scenery. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, With 
nearly 100 Illustrations by W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


‘Williams.—A Simple Treatise on Heat. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew), Works by: 


Chapters on Evolution: A Popular History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development.’ By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [Nearly Ready. 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-book. By ANDREW WILSON, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E. (A Volume of ‘The Mayfair Library.”) Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leisure- Time Studies, chiefly Biological. By ANDREW 
Witson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Illustrations, 6s. 


‘It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who inthe intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself toimpart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in Science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
at leisureintervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wtlson’s pages teem 
with matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the 
truths of nature.””-—SaturRpDAy REVIEW. 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 6s. 


Wooing (The) of the Water Witch : 


A Northern Oddity. By EVAN DALDORNE. Illust. by J. MoyR SMITH. 





Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases : 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Caricature History of the Georges. (The House of Hanover.) 


With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, 
&c. By THomas WriGut, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. By THomas WriGnrT, F.S.A. Profusely Illus- 
trated by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Demy 8vo, 2s. 


Zululand, (A Defence of), and its King. 


With an Appendix containing Correspondence on the subject of the 
Release of Cetswayo, &c. By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. 


J. OGDEN AND CO,, PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOMN STREET, E.Ce 


5 tes 








